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SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS 


TO TEACHERS. 


Do you intend to adopt new books at the opening of 
the fall terms ? 

Do you: wish to get the best books at favorable 
rates for introduction and exchange? 

If you do, you will find it greatly to your advan- 
tage to correspond with us before making a selection. 

APPLETONS’ STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
take the lead. You will find them always fresh, always 
interesting, always successful. 





Have you sen EDUCATIONAL NOTES for 
July, 1888? If not, send for a copy. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 








onunciation, 
THE STANDARD Nn | ‘Definition. 


ADOPTED AND USED IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Canetti, Chicago, St. Louis, 
_ Worcester, » Salem, Washington, 
and hundreds of cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada. 
Recently adopted for North Carolina, West Virginia, and Virginia. 

These Dictionaries contain more words than any others of similar grade, and are 
the latest School Dictionaries published. The New Academic, Comprehensive, and 
New. School are new books., The revision has resulted in the insertion of all the 
more common new words. New type, new illustrations, new plates have been em- 
ployed im the production of these books. Many words have latterly acquired ex- 
tensions of meaning, or other modifications in definition. In the latest editions of 
these Dictionaries special atvention has been given to such points; and the publishers 
of the Worcester series of Dictionaries would invite those interested in educational 
matters to institute a rigid comparison of their publications with those of any rival 
series. 

The New Academic Dictionary presents the accepted etymologies of nearly all 
the words in the e. The very latest and best authorities have been followed 
in the ing of thi . It is believed that in respect of fulness and com- 
pleteness no other etymological dictionary of like grade can approach it. 
Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination. Send 

for new descriptive circular. 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary 


Is the only Dictionary a)lowed the pupils in the Foston Public Schools. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 


so Dicti | Spelling, 
Worcester’ s Dictionary, on 
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715 and 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto, 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year fora 


nine years’ course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50, 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 
Number 5, a new and charming book has just been added, and will be 
sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 





Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 


Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphiet of Gray’s Botanies. 
IVISON, BLAKHKEMAN & OO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





q and are successful teachers of other 
subjects, to take the course of instruction in the 


WANTED, 600 TEACHERS!// EYINGTON, (MASS.) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. |=: 


Fifth Annual Session, Wednesday, August 8, to Saturday, August 25, 1888. 


The Lex Normal Music School has 
number of impor. 
uD uring 
for wall quali- 


0 co’ 
hers is increasing every day. 





Lexie, Mass., Normal Music School, and pre- 
pare themselves for the work of music instruction 
in the schools. | 


H. E. HOLT, Director, 
P. O. Box, 3158, BOSTON. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, Sec’y. 


Send for Special Oireular cee Pig permet 
50 BROMFIELD St., BOSTON. 4 


For BOARD, ROOMS, ET 
Address the Drmecror or SECRETARY. 





A NEW EDITION, THOROUCHLY REVISED. 


GREEN'S SHoRT History 





OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Messrs. HaRPER & BROTHERS take ow im announcing’ the publication, from | occur in a story which covers so vast field ; and in this I have been mainly guided 


entirely new plates, of this great work which, more than anything else, has served to 


this edition, was made by the historian’s widow, MBs. ALIcr 8. GREEN, who also 


popularize the study of English history. The revision of the Wert pe presented in, ‘ 


throughout by the work of revision done by Mr. Green himeelf in his larger 
this work—already so universally admired 


; To American teachers and dents 
writes an interesting and valuable introduction to the yolume. ‘‘I have been very | for its truthfulness, simplicity, —needs no further commendation. For 


careful,” she says, ‘‘ not to interfere in any with the or structure of the} public school libraries, 
wey Thave nct altered fis order, My ether Emgliab 


book, and pee 2 tow eanegtional cum, of se 
work has been rather that of correcting mistakes of detail which must of a 


=. schools, and private students there is no 
History of equal interest value. 





The books contains over nine hundred octavo pages, with numerous maps, and is sold at the very low price of $1.20. 
Special terms will be-made for first introduction into schools and for use by Reading Circles. 


Correspondence solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Western 4 . $205 & 267 WABASH AvE., 
ere gee CHICAGO, ILL. 


PACANEAIOT) vent sDELPELA, Pa. C 


1022 AkcH Stree‘, Bagland _} 60 BromMvieLp STREET, 
ae . t Agency: } ROSTON, MASS, 
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W. Walmsley & Co. W..QUEEN & c0., 
UCCHSSORSHD = _g DELPHIA. 
R.&J.BEOK, /|— 


1016 Chestnut St, Phila, 





Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
and Marina Glasses, 
ete., etc. 
Iitustrated “Price 


mailed /ree to add 
mension tate 39 robe ka 


responding wi - 


A. W: FAB 


; ramope 
LEAD PENCILS, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
@QvaAuTY 


THE OLDEST ANDO BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 





HOUSE FOUNDED in 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 
RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


Tf you cannot obtain 
these Goods at Sta! 
send 30 cts. fer samples 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
646 ano 647 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER’S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 15 CTS. 
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SCHOOL CABINET of STANDARD 
MEASURES. 


mo j 








All the necessary teat varnished of Ww ts an “ect! 
ould be in srery 
Price, ‘$10.00 Compileté 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass, 


A MUSEUM 
Of Objects in Natural History 


has become a necessary adgi 
in every school where,th 
taught. ba one pcd 
mens and or 
partinént. of S 

Our ote, PLAN offers a rare opportun- 


ity for teechers to secure a fi | neds cases, 
iB Of cuises, 


building, 










terms, and has in hundreds ana 
proven itself an inestimable boon 


moderate means. 
SKELETON 
collection, including the more typical forms of 


each class, will be pu Ap inamodistely ant, if de- 


sired the balance wiil 





We employ a large force of deka 
established collecting depots upon every con- 
tinent. Send for estimates, 

We make a specialty of the finest class of Taxi- 
dermy, particularly the mounting of skeletons. 
Large Mammals, etc., and receive this as custom 
work from parties desiring the same. 


j ' wu = 
Vay 
mE WRI 
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“| CHURCH AnD SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


and have | * 








A very ‘arge stock of first-class Apparatus for sale * lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


“ a oe 


s By YOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
04 «STEEL PENS. 


7 COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 'S7¢-, 
Soup BY ALL are 
vst infin tecncinge, Nos. 669 (the coleBracad 

RG, Nos. 308, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 204, ia and 604. 


~MOSAPHLGILLOTE & SONS, $1 dohn Street, HY.  YENRY HOR, Sole. Aggat, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes Stationery and Books. 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, Etc. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager, 36 BOND ST., N. Y. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SON 














No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
=> do Lona Sian Leth Ae PA tpn, te i e year anaes tree Bu 
Cicero, Sallust ‘uvenal, 5 cates Gospel o. nm, an 
Xen a to teachers, 02's. mis 


Me thactte nd Progressive Li Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to all ‘other ~~ to, chers, $1.10. 
Standard Spcakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinncck’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


te fr Send for terms and rew catalogue of all our publications. 


“WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 
efiergetic, to répresent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
PSPISHCS Th CANVARSING TOF HOOKS, Or Other Kind Of soliciting. We ee over 100 Teachers, 
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gi 1 rships) ama ww 
Ce hs pk ee se i a 
Pte e business is oft Pp "than os 


for books, Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 
thém empléymient. We give éither dalaty or commission. Best of réfetérices requited. We have 
many testimoniais like the segeab tad 

of the National Li L hieve had. 


ng to peer ¢ brary Assbviation. 
m and naveral ays nd them — i. Aye Svecrthing t I pan 


the esta SC. M. ARNOLD, Late Pres, of fenwdcky Claasiod! 





, Phe k Association 4 with * m tal ne ea publie 
fiearer to pu ok the pian alepenses one.’ rn ae fn upt. Pine eee. 
Des M Iowa. Particulars address, 


|NARIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 108 Sate Set, Cia, 














NATHANIEL JOHESON. 


ufadturer of 







LANTERNS. 


MAGIC. 


Revers?B16 Settebs for Sunddy-Schools, 
Pews for Charchies; Pulpits, etc., 
127 CLINTON _PLACE, 
W. ba’st., dete ctn Nve) o> NRW vdiek, 


EADERS will conf f: - 
R with a confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL, , when commun 


ea ary +5 
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Pror. W. H. WINKLEY, Clearfield, Iowa. 
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abit Electrical 
ax Chemica Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Suvyerior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. ‘Corres- 
pondence desired. 
» Mention this Jour- 
NAL. 








’ EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


7 | CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS. 
_ Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools an2 
Laboratories, 


the lowest prices, 
Combustion Fur. 





aoots t 
espace 
aaces, a specialty in nae 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADEPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
Fo College and 8 ch ool. 


= [ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished cn application. 





ANDREWS M’PF’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 


sians, Ma 8 


aps, 
of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 


a pzasars 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 19% Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton’ Sts.. San Francisco. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will in February 8, 1888, 
er and text-books free to Normal Stv- 


Special attention to 
teachers and preteme © 0! 
and Academies. Address 
EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 

New Paltz, Ulster Co., Ny. Y. 





mmon school 
} High Schools 
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‘ [HERE are many facts in history that are pass 
ing before the eye to-day as though a pano- 
rama was being unrolled. 

1. Emperor William of Germany died in March. 
after a long and remarkable reign. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Frederick HI., who died June 16, 
of cancer of the throat, a disease somewhat hke 
that which caused the death of General Grant. 
His reign was only three months and six days long. 
The biographies of each of these will be interesting! 
to read to the older pupils. He was born in 1891. 
No ruler of modern times has had a more bh 
education; his training was committed to the best 
men, among whom was Dr. Ernst Curtius, the 
author of the famous “ History of Greece.” Enter- 
ing in his eighteenth year, the University of Bonn, 
Frederick added to his previous studies a thorough 
knowledge of the history of law and of kindred 


6} 1852. 
7} Milton Sayler, Oliver P. Morton and W. P. Fish- 
™) back. He gave evidence of his ability by his earn- 
7] estuess and studiousness; he had the power to con- 


Tt 





topics, acquired under eminent teachers. He early 


displayed a passion for travel, which led him later 
in life into many countries, and to the study of 
many different kinds of society. His military in- 
struction was of the most thorough sort, and he 
grew up a trained soldier, although always prefering 
peace to war. His frequent visits to England, his 
familarity with English institutions, and his mar- 
riage into the English royal family, probably con- 
firmed his tendency toward constitutionalism. This 
was so marked that so long ago as 1863, he entered a 
formal protest against the methods which Bismarck 
was then employing, and disclaimed sympathy 
with the oppressive ones. He went so far as to de- 
clare himself willing to resign his position and 
retire from public affairs. His first serious expe- 
rience in war was during the Danish campaign 
in 1867. During the war with Austria, 1866, his 
splendid generalship contributed to the success of 
that campaign. At Sadowa he turned the scale of 
battle. His personal character, his amiability, his 
courtesy, had made him extremely popular, but 
after Sadowa he became the idol of the German 
people. 

2. The new Emperor William II. is quite a dif- 
ferent man, and his career will be carefully 


7 watched. He is a great soldier, an admirer of 


Bismarck, and is said to be opposed to the Jews. 


4 
4| He opened the Reichstag, June 25, with most im- 


posing ceremonies. (The full account may be 


4} found in the daily papers.) 


3. The Democratic and Republican Conventions 
have now made their nominations. The former 
nominated Grover Cleveland, the latter Benjamin 
Harrison. As the former is now President, his ca- 
reer is well-known. We give some items concerning 
Mr. Harrison. He was born Aug. 20, 1833, at South 
Bend, Obio. His great-grandfather, Benjamin, was 


one of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 


dance. His grandfather, William Henry, was a 
general in the army, and fought the battle of Tippe- 


} conoe, and was President of the United States, in 


1841, for a month. This gentleman was a student 
in Miami Univerrity in 1850, where he graduated in 
Among his classmates were David Swing, 


centrate his mind on what he undertook. 





was remarked this week at the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association that our common 
schocls are on the right track, but they do not go far 
enough. To use another simile, they are going in 
the right direction, but do not go fast enough. 
This is true, looked at from one standpoint, but 
not true from another. When our schools use 
methods of teaching that repress the growing mind, 
when they depress wages, and change teachers 
twice a year, they are not on the right track, or, 
to use other words, they are going too fast and 
too far in the wrong direction. They must right 
about face and move double quick time. 

The wholesale praise of our schools has done 
a good deal of harm—much more than whole- 
sale condemnation. When a man is on the wrong 
road, it is comparatively easy to keep him going 
there. It needs only a little encouragement. To 
get him to retrace his steps, and get on a new track 
requires a great amount of urging and argument. 
In so far as our schools are right, just to that extent 
they should be encouraged, but no farther. Itis 
dangerous to go beyond that point. Now, in brief, 
how far are our schools right ? (1) The free school 
system is right, but we should make them absolutely 
free everywhere. The child should be charged for 
nothing necessary for him to have in order to be- 
come educated, Free tuition and free text~books 
are both necessary. (2) The general proposition, 
‘“* We must educate or perish,” is the statement of a 


fundamental truth. But on the other hand, our 
schools are wrong, in thousands of instances, in not 
appreciating what education is. To multitudes it 
means no more fhan obeying rules, getting lessons, 
and passing examinations. This is wrong. Per- 
centage stimulus is wrong; many other things are 
wrong, 46 the Schoon JournaL has often shown, but 
the fundamental principle underneath the American 
free system of public education is right. Intelligent 
direction is what we need. 


-o- 


A VISIT of a day, this week, to the Pennsylvania 

State Teachers’ Association was greatly enjoyed- 
Several old wheel horses were in attendance ; Wicker- 
sham, Brooks, Houck, and others. The Keystone 
State is wide awake and progressing. She takes no 
backward steps. We have sometimes thought that 
some of her counties were a little slow in starting, 
but this is bearable; when they start, they go. 
Pennsylvanians do go when they start to go, and 
go strong, too. The German in the central and 
eastern parts, the Friend element in West Chester 
and vicinity, and the Scotch in the western counties 
have excellent staying qualities, but they are also 
renowned for pushing ideas they believe in. Penn- 
sylvania believes in the free school system, and it 
can be confidently concluded that she will continue 
to believe in it for some time to come. 





f [HE expression ‘‘new” education gives some 

conservative editors and teachers a world of 
trouble. It is needless to say that it didn’t originate 
with us, but has been used to signify what was real, 
true, and genuine in distinction from what has been 
and is empirical, false, and hypocritical. The editor 
of the Illinois School Journal cannot for the life of 
bim see how we can speak of anything as ‘‘ a new”’ 
education which is at least as old as Socrates. Now 
Mr. Brown knows full well that this is a mere verbal 
quibble, unworthy the attention of honest thinkers 
who are working with might and main to better the 
quality of teaching in our schools, and bring in the 
good time for that grandest of all professions, the 
profession of teaching. We have said, over and 
over again, so many times that we are tired of say- 
ing it, that the word ‘‘new” prefixed to ‘‘ educa- 
tion” is superfluous to those who know and feel 
what education is, but when we come across those 
who do not know what education is, and are sleep- 
ing on dry husks, we can only shout in their ears, 
‘“Wakeup! Thesun shines! The night has gone! 
A new day has dawned?” It isthe same old sun that 
has shined for untold ages that shines to-day, but to- 
day is a new day; to-morrow will be a new day, and 
in the same sense education, that is education, is also 
new. 

What is the reason so many are tender footed 
when they get on the ground of the “new” educa- 
tion? ‘‘ Be careful,” say they, there is something 
around here that we can’t exactly understand. ‘‘ Itis 
old but it is new,” the same editorssay, ‘‘ we cannot 
understand it. So we will be as careful as though 
we were walking on thin v Icanic crust. It may be 
pretty hot just below.” 

The revival of learning was in reality a revival in 
teaching. A new day dawned on the world soon 
after Lord Bacon died; whether the light should be 
credited to him, we cannot here discuss, but that a 
new era in education has commenced—a new day 
has dawned—is unquestioned, and we rejoice, that 
in spreading the light of this new day the ScHoo. 
JournaL of New York City has had a good deal to 
do, and we also rejoice that we may have the op- 
portunity of doing a great deal more in the future 
than we have been able to do in the past. So we 
rejoice, and we intend to rejoice over what is goou, 
true, and beautiful, even though as old as Socrates 





or as new as Francis W. Parker, 
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CO-OPERATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Can children be permitted to govern themselves? We 
do not say ought, but can. Are the notions of right and 
wrong sufficiently strong? To these questions different 
answers will be given. We hear a mighty yes, from ten 
thousand good teachers, and an equally mighty no from 
ten thousand others. What is the truth? Just this. 
When pupils know what is right, and have the will to 
choose the right thing, and then added will to go on and 
do these things, then they can be trusted to govern 
themselves, not till then. Here is the philosophy. 


Principle : Educate along the line of activities. 
Educate to know 
aca —_—o- what is right. 
“to do, 


It tends to immorality to make a child do what he 
does not understand the meaning of; in other words, 
blin1 obedience tends to immorality. 

If pupils have been educated so that they can be 
trusted, then co-operative government can be established. 
How ? 

Tre teacher might say something like this: ‘‘ Yester- 
day something was done which I will put before you.” 
(Here he narrates the whole affair.) ‘‘ Now I want you 
to choose three of your number who shall make up their 
minds aad tell me wha‘ they think ought to be done.” 
The committee ave chosen, and the same day have a 
meeting and report to the principal. He talks over the 
matter with them, and then comes to a conclusion which 
he announces to the school. He van guide the commit- 
tee so as to secure a just verdict. When the penalty is 
administered the school understands that it. is in accord- 
ance with their decision, and if the whole affair is prop- 
erly conducted the school is better educated to decide 
for themselves what is right and what is wrong. But 
we confess that such government requires great wisdom. 
A good monarchical system of school government is 
better than a poor democratic system. It is better to 
make a child do the right thing, in an unthinking way, 
than to suffer him to elect to do the wrong thing. Those 
who are able to secure good self-governrient from their 
pupils are royal disciplinarians: they are kings and 
queens among their companion teachers. 


*- 


NO WOMEN, MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION FOR BROOKLYN. 








Several women waited on Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, 
last week, and begged him to appoint some of their own 
sex on the board of education. All the reply he made, 
after listening to their arguments, was a polite but icy 
smile, and an emphatic ‘‘No.” Nothing more. This is 
the end of this chapter in woman’s history in Brooklyn 
for the present. No doubt Mayor Chapin appreciates 
his mother and his wife, and is most gallantly polite to 
the cultured women of society he meets in the City of 
Churches and Saloons; but he evidently hasn’t much of 
an opinion of women as educational officers. He would 
much prefer to see them rocking a cradle, or teaching 
school, or selling goods in a shop. And this opinion, we 
are compelled to say is held by a large majority of the 
men and women of his city. Why? Because women 
have no political influence. This is the reason, and the 
only reason. No man of average intellect doubts 
woman’s intellectual equality with man. This abomina- 
ble question of party politics is the bugbear. Votes tell. 
Influence is mighty and prevails. ‘‘ Would you make 
woman vote?” somebody asks. No, not make her, 
but Jet her if she wants to. Now mind, readers, this is 
not the doctrine of this paper, it is only the individual 
opinion of the writer of these lines. "Woman will have 
no show in public affairs until she has as much political 
power as man has. Should she have this power? Would 
our schools be better off if she had? 





FORWARD OR BACKWARD. 





There will gather this summer at the numerous insti. 
tutes, a body of young men and women who are very 
desirous of getting a good start im life. Some mean to 


teach for life; some until something better turns up, 


Now, it does not matter which of these classes the reader 
belongs to, he wants to succeed. How shall he succeed? 
What shall he do ? 

Let us say that his coming to the institute is a most 
fortunate thing ; he thus makes a good beginning in his 
effort to succeed. For, to succeed he must understand 
the theory and practice of teaching. To know arithme- 
tic, geography, grammar, &c., is indispensable, but still 
more so is to know how to work. 





The next step must be in the same direction. He 
must make up his mind to do something steadily, per- 
sistently, strongly, earnestly in the way of preparing 
himself day by day to be a better teacher. He must de- 
termine he will be a skillful teacher or to quit the work. 

Teaching is a difficult business. We do not refer to 
the doing of ‘hard sums,” but to the manner in which 
he unites all the discordant things and makes theschool- 
room a joyful place. A young man is put into a school- 
house and left alone, and his temptation is to go round 
and round like a horse in a treadmill. He condemns the 
whisperers ; he sets lessons; he hears lessons ; he gives 
permission to go out, &c., and finally dismisses school. 
He may do all this and not teach at all. 

To teach, one must know the science of teaching. 
And to learn this, there is no means so certain as the 
reading of either the ScHOOL JOURNAL (weekly) $2.50, 
or the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE (monthly) $1.25. We say 
this because it is so. It does not mean he should not 
visit good schools, or hear lectures, or read educational 
works. All those are good, but those papers contain liv- 
ing truth, bearing on the practical matter of teaching. 
They contain the methods of the best teachers ; the sug- 
gestions of the best teachers. They are full of inspira- 
tion to higher and better work. They have led to success 
in teaching in tens of thousands of instances. 





GONE OVER TO THE MAJORITY. 





Three good men whom the world couldn’t afford to 
lose: James Johonnot, Edward Danforth, and ex-Super- 
intendent Bulkley of Brooklyn. 

James Johonnot’s name is well known everywhere. 
There is not a teacher, three years old, in the state of 
New York, who has not heard him talk. The common 
school educated him, and to the common schools he 
devoted his life. Two editions of his principal book, 
‘* Principles and Practice of Teaching,” have been pub- 
lished in Japan in the Japanese language for the use of 
the native teachers of that country. 

Edward Danforth’s name is almost as well known in 
New York as is James Johonnot’s, but in a different 
field. The Sunday-school work suffers a great loss in 
his departure, and so does the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Ex-City Superintendent Bulkley, of Brooklyn, has 
been for several years on the retired list, but in his 
active days he was a power for good in all walks of life. 
All of these three men had been presidents of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, and Mr. Bulkley, in 
addition, one year president of the National Association: 
Thus pass away the fathers, but the sons are coming. 
It is a good thing to have lived long and well, and we 
count it a pleasure to write these words concerning the 
trio who have just passed over to the great army of the 
majority on the other side. 





EXAMINATION IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


City Superintendent Jasper on June 29 examined sev- 
eral candidates for positions as teachers in sewing, tool- 
work, and cooking. For the first there were eight can- 
didates, for the second five, and for the third five. We 
shall publish the questions in a succeeding number of 
the JouURNAL. We wish to add that there is soon to be 
an active demand for teachers of manual training, in 
fact, far beyond the capacity to supply them. Wise 
ones will govern themselves accordingly. 





RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING THE DEATH OF 
PROFESSOR JAMES JOHONNOT. 





We, the members of the Institute Faculty of the State 
of New York, learning of the death of Professor James 
Johonnot, and desiring to express our high appreciation 
of his splendid services to the cause of public education, 
do hereby resolve : 

That, as teacher, institute conductor, and author, Pro- 
fessor Johonnot deservedly ranks with those who are 
recognized as educational leaders and reformers. 

That he has rendered distinguished service to the edu- 
cational interests of the state of New York, and is 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of teachers and friends 
of education. 

That his purity of personal life and character, and his 
vigorous intellectual qualifications, challenge’ our high- 
est respect and admiration. 

That we mourn his death as a great public loss to the 
teaching profession. 

That these resolutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased, and a copy to each of the educational journals 
of this state : John H. French, Henry R. Sanford, 8. H. 





Albro, C. T. Barnes, Isaac H. Stout, New York State 
In stitute Conductors, 


ee 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS ASSOCIATE 
TEACHERS. 





Here is a plain question : does the superintendent owe 
anything to his associate teachers? Is he merely to 
measure their work and pay them if they have lived up 
to the letter of the contract? There are very few but 
feel that the teacher’s work is different from the 
mechanic’s, and hence he is not related to his~ superin- 
tendent as a bricklayer is to his boss. We believe the 
teacher is related to the superintendent, as a class of 
pupils in a high school or college is related to the pro- 
fessor who guides them ; they know in some things as 
much as he does, in some more, in some less. 

The subject of education is none too well understood 
by either teacher or superintendent ; it is in a state of 
evolution. The teacher must be looked at as one that 
needs direction and counsel ; as one that is capable of 
growth. Thousands of teachers in the schools are grop- 
ing for more light; t ey want to ask questions of some 
one in the theory and practice of education ; of whom 
shall they ask these questions ? 

The superintendent owes it to his associate teachers 
that he assist them to become good teachers. To go 
around and ask his pupils some questions will, it is true, 
test their memories, but more is needed. 





FRANCIS T. LANTRY. 





This gentleman, formerly a member of the New York 
state institute faculty of conductors, committed suicide 
at the Astor House in this city on the evening of the 
28th of last month. On the table of his room was found 
written these words : 

This is asorry ending of a life that God designed for something. 
But the fault is chiefly my own. Perhaps, if others had exercised a 
little more charity and forbearance, the result might have been 
different. Of that I shall know very soon and the others will know 
m due time. To be forced to give up life jus: now seems like the 
irony of fate, for I have fair prospects of successful entrance into 
political life almost immediately; but any help to be effective 
must have come now, as the exposure of present difficulties would 
destroy the possibility of doing that work which, I firmly believe, 
would have led to political preferment. 

I beg my creditors to treat my wife leniently. I beg all former 
friends to remember that I have tried to do some good with such 
powers as God gave me, I do believe that there are some pros- 
perous and successful people in the world who attribute to me at 
least a part of their prosperity and success. I do believe there are 
struggling people in the world whose hard work is now easier be- 
cause I helped them to understand it better. I beg of them to 
remember me kindly, and I ask others to think of me kindly for 
their sake. 

I want all to remember that I have always loved my dear wife 
devotedly, and never more so than now, and I do entreat that for 
her sake such publicity as is necessary shall be very brief, and that 
nobody will sustain or revive the memory of this affair by attempt- 
ing to point a moral by reference to my career. 

I earnestly entreat that the announcement of my death may not 
be communicated to my poor wife directly, but to the Rev. Theo- 
dore Babcock, D.D., of Manlius,N. Y. Provision will then perhaps 
be made to dispose of my remains. Of late I have suffered much 
both in mind and body, but as the end approaches I have a sense 
of physical ease that has not come to me in weeks past, and my 
mind approaches a state of serenity that is almost cheerfulness. 

In life I did not shirk conflict either in the field or in the forum. 
But the dead cannot defend themselves, and I beg all to think 
charitably of the faults of one who repents of them and relies on 
God's mercy to forgive them. 

Whatever little property I have must go to my darling wife. If 
she finds a few faithful friends of mine who will forgive (as I 
know she will), let each of them have some little memento of one 
whose heart, not cold to strangers, was very warm to friends. 

This was to his wife : 

New Yorag, June 26, 1888 (Tuesday). 

My DaruincG: Forgive me. I loved you always, and had faith 
in your love for me. Do not reproach yourself that for a little 
time you once doubted the supreme power of my affection. Some 
time in the limitless future, God will permit us to unite again. 
As always. FRANK. 

Mrs. F. T. Lantry, Manlius, N. Y. 

This is a sad ending of what once promised to be a suc- 
cessful life. What was the cause? Drink ! the demon 
drink! It held him and at last hurled him into a 
suicide’s grave. When a young man he was induced to 
tipple, and for a time became inebriated, put he over- 
mastered the passion, seemed to be on solid ground, but 
afterward the temptation within was too strong, and he 
fell as tens of thousands have fallen, adding another to 
the list of victims alcohol claims for his spoils. We 
write no sermon, The event speaks for itself. If Fran- 
cis T. Lantry could have conquered himself he would 
to-day be numbered among the influential educational 
men of this state, but since temptation conquered him 
his name must be written among those who have not had 
strength enough to conquer the enemies of their ow? 
souls. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





THE commencement exercises of Wellesley College, 
Mass., took place June 19. Hon. William C. P. Breck- 
enridge, LL.D., was orator, and Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery (B. A., Wellesley, 84) was poet. Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, honorary member of the class of ’88, de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon Sunday, June 17. 





COMMENCEMENT week, at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., began with a concert, June 7. On June 11, Class 
Day exercises occurred, and June 13, commencement ex- 
ercises. This school for young women is pleasantly loca- 
ted, ten miles from Boston. 





THE graduation exercises of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School, situated at Plymouth, took place June 8. 





THE commencement exercises of Delaware Literary In- 
stitute, Franklin, N. Y., of which Dr. Charles H. Verrill, 
is principal, took place June 20, followed by Class-Day 
and alumni exercises. 





THE eighty-sixth anniversary of the founding of the 
East Greenwich Academy, R. I., was celebrated by a 
grand reunion of former students, June 21. Mr. F. D. 
Blakeslee is now principal. 

PROFESSOR SLOANE, of Princeton, has declined to ac- 
cept the chair of Latin in Columbia College. 





A SECOND total eclipse of the moon will occur on the 
night of July 22 and 23. The eclipse will begin at 1:55 
o'clock ; total at 12:45, and ends at 2:35 o’clock. 

THE Pennsylvania Stave ‘Teachers’ Association will 
hold its thirty-fourth annual meeting at Scranton, July 
8, 4, and 5, 1888. An attractive program has been ar- 
ranged and a large attendance is certain. A report of 
its proceedings will appear in our columns. 


THE University of Tennessee has elected Professor F. 
L. Scribner, of the Agricultural Department, Washing- 
ton, to fill its chair of botany and horticulture ; Professor 
H. E. Summers, of Cornell University, to the chair of 
zoology and entomology; and Professor William E. 
Stone, of Gottingen, to be chemist at the Tennessee 
experimental station. All have accepted. 





PROFESSOR ARTHUR IL, FROTHINGHAM, associate in the 
chair of art at Princeton College, has been invited to 
accompany the exploring expedition which is to be sent 
to Babylonia by the University of Pennsylvania. In his 
studies Professor Frothingham has devoted particular 
attention to Babylonian and ancient art. 

ProFEssorR E. B. ANDREWS, LL.D., will give up the 
chair of History and Political Economy at Brown, to 
take the chair of Political Economy, Finance, and Social 
Science at Cornell. 


PROFESSOR Max MULLER estimates that in six genera- 
tions, two hundred years, the English tongue will be 
universal, and spoken by more people than are now 
living. 

THE Cloud County Normal Institute held its twelfth 
session at Concordia, Kansas, closing July 6. 

THE eleventh annual commencement of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Normal Kindergarten Institute, took place 
June 9. Several pupils graduated. The school begins 
Oct. 1, 1888. 





Pror. A. A. BENTON, late of Delaware College, has ac- 
cepted a professorship in The University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


THE Summer School of Methods which will convene 
at Scranton, Pa., July 9, and at Schuylkill Haven, 
Aug. 6, will afford to teachers the best opportunities for 
professional improvement. Address the principal, Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, at Scranton. 





Dr. F, 8. Capen, Principal of the Norwich (N. Y.) 
academy and free school, has been elected principal of 
the New Paltz Normal School, in place of Dr. Bouton. 
Dr. Capen was formerly a professor at the Cortland 
(N. Y.) Normal School, and is well-known as a success- 
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A NEEDED BOOK. 


Gen. Henry B. Carrington, author of the “ Battles 
of the American Revolution,” etc., is about to publish 
‘* A Patriotic Reader, containing selections in verse and 
prose from all ages, lands, and races, with historical 
notes.” The outline of topics is admirable, as our read_ 
ers will see at a glance : 

Hebrew and Related Nations. 

Grecian and Roman Patriotic Expression. 

The Patriotism of Our Founders. 

American Independence Developed. 

Memorials of Washington. 

Monumental Memorials Honored. 

Demands of the Present Age. 

Special Obligations of Americans. 

Patriotic Tribute to Exemplary Lives. 

Patriotic Sympathy with Struggling Peoples. 

Patriotic Appeals in Emergencies. 

Patriotic and National Songs, Hymns, and Odes. 

America Survives the Ordeal of Conflicting Systems. 

Patriotism to be Bred in Our Schools. 

The Centennial of American Independence, 1876. 

The Centennial of Constitutional Government, 1887. 

The Future of America Foreshadowed. 

Under each of these heads there will be many typical 
selections from the best authors, ancient and modern. 
As there is nothing like it in our language, it will fill a 
place which all teachers feel ought to have been filled 
long ago. The General is admirably qualified for the 
difficult work he has undertaken, and we predict for the 
new book a large sale. 





THE eighth annual exposition of the St. Louis, Mo., 
manual training school was held recently. The draw- 
ings and shopwork of all classes were shown, the engines 
made by the graduating class were in operation, physi- 
cal apparatus manufactured by the pupils was explained, 
and divisions from all classes were engaged in shop 
exercises, 


> 


A NEW EDITION. 
A new edition of Edw. R. Shaw and Webb Don- 
nell’s ‘School Devices,” enlarged nearly 100 pages of 
entirely new, original material, will be issued at once by 
the publishers of the JouRNAL. A great number of 
hints for teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, language 
lessons, drawing, spelling, etc., will be found in this 
book. In fact it is almost a ‘‘ 1,001 ways of teaching.” 
Such a book—original, practival, full, is one of the most 
helpful of books—especially for the young teacher. That 
book of books—‘‘ Talks on Teaching,” has just passed 
into its ninth edition. If the principles of the new edu- 
cation are expressed more clearly, more convincinly in 
any other volume we want to know it. What a wonder- 
ful work it has wrought ! And the end isnot yet. 








JACKSBORO SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL. 
This school commenced July 5, immediately after 
the close of the ‘‘ North-west Texas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion” at Jacksboro, Texas, and continues four weeks. 
Mr. T. B. King, Jacksboro, is president, and Mr. A, 
Bennett Whitt, is vice-president. A good corps of in- 
structors has been secured, and the session promises to be 
of great benefit to those who attend. 





OBION SUMMER NORMAL. 





The Obion Normal Institute is being held in Obion Nor- 
mal College, Troy, Tenn., beginning June 25, and continu- 
ing at least two weeks, perhapslonger. Besides the usual 
grammar and high school studies, lectures on discipline, 
grading, moral training, collateral reading, etc., will be 
made an important feature. Address W. B. Stovall, 
County Supt., Troy, or Fred. J. Page, Pres. Obion Normal 
College. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 








FIFTY-NINTH SESSION, NEwpPorT. R. L., July 9-18. 
Half rates will be offered from all the principal cities 
on railroad and steamboat lines, and also half rates at the 
hotels and boarding houses in Newport. The list of 
speakers includes prominent educational and literary 
men. 





GOVE COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

The second annual session is being held at Gove City, 
Kan. The conductor is R. F. Mallaby, assisted by D. J. 
Coy as instructor. The object of the school is the pro- 
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pared by the board of education, and is uniform through- 
out the state. It includes a thorough drill upon import- 
ant points in the common branches, together with a special 
drill in mental philosophy, methods of instruction, school 
organization and management. 





TEACHERS’ NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
PLATTSBURG, Mo. 

The fourth annual session of the Clinton County Nor- 
mal Institute, will be held July 9Aug. 3. The plan of 
work is to make this session a real model school. 
The teachers will study and recite. The object to be 
aimed at is to illustrate the ‘‘ How” and *‘ Why.” 
For further particulars address Com. T. J. Kinzer, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 





THE twelfth session of the Barton County Normal 
Institute now in session at Great Bend, Kansas, willend 
July 11. Mr. J. E. Monroe is the conductor, and Miss 
Anna §. Campbell, William Ruce and W. 8. Hill the 
instructors. Lectures on educational topics are given, 
in addition to the regular course of study. A prominent 
feature of the institute is an exhibition of school work 
done at rural and village schools. 





A NEW TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION. 


The teachers of West Des Moines, Iowa, after frequent 
consultations, have formed an association known as the 
West Des Moines Teachers’ Alliance, the object of which 
is to promote educational interests. Committees on 
** Ways and Means,” ‘‘ Methods,” and ‘School Legisla- 
tion,” have been organized. 

The committee on ‘‘ Methods” is subdivided into com- 
mittees of ‘‘ Drawing and Manuai Training,” ‘‘ Writing,” 
** History and Civil Government,” ‘‘ Natural Science,” 
** Language and Literature.” 

These committees Jook up points that are particularly 
interesting and report at the general meeting of the 
alliance, such reports together with other matters of 
business constituting the exercises of the meeting. The 
membership of the local organization is limited to fifty 
teachers, but this does not necessarily preclude the for- 
mation of other chapters. The teachers are enthusiastic 
in regard to it, and can already see quent benefit resulting 
from it. 

Such organizations will permanently affect the stand- 
ard of teaching in our country. 





A PROPOSED FRCEBEL TOWER. 





The following is taken from a circular issued in 
Germany, and will doubtless interest many American 
teachers : 

Friedrich Froebel, founder of the kindergarten 
system and apostle of womanhood, with his well known 
maxim, ‘‘ Come let us live for our children,” has now 
many disciples, not alone in his own country, but in 
most parts of the civilized world. 

In 1885 a society was organized in his birthplace, 
Oberweisbach, Thuringia, for the purpose of showing 
gratitude to this reformer of education for our little ones. 

It proposes to erect a Froebel tower on the Kirch- 
berg, which arises bebind the place of his birth. 

This hill, 800 meters high, commands a view of the 
greater part of the beautiful Thuringia, with its numer- 
ous mountain peaks, some of whose brows are covered 
with evergreen trees three hundred years old. In his 
early years Froebel loved to linger here. 

The committee have succeeded in raising a fund of 
1,200 marks (about $288) and now appeal to their Amer- 
ican bretheren for further aid. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Der Verstand des Thuringer Wald Vereins, 
Oberweisbach, Thuringia, Germany. 





A GOOD WORD FROM A GOOD JUDGE. 

{f enjoy your paper. I find that we are in entire sym- 
pathy. In almost every paragraph I see our oneness, 
and in your recent article in defense of manual training, 
you showed the real ground ‘on which the argument in 
supporting rests, namely : in the concrete ; on things in- 
stead of abstractions. I am charmed by your evident 
admiration of the great Bacon. He is my teacher always. 
His definition of education is the best—‘ The cultivation 
of a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the mind and 
things.” I have very little respect for the men of this 
age who ape Plato, who thought ita disgrace to his soul 
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wanted a college established for the discovery of new | ume can be represented by an article on ‘“‘ Morphinoma 
truths—which unfortunately has never been done. Our) nia,” revealing the demoralizing and ever-increasing 


universites belong to the middle ages. But there is pro- 
gress, and your paper must be doing great good. 
CHARLES H. Ham. 
This is only one of many letters frequently received by 
us, which tell us that the world is still moving, that pro- 
gress is being made, and thatearnest advocates of right 
thinking and right teaching are to be found everywhere. 





DR. TALMAGE ON WOMAN. 





Among the queens that I would crown are the female 
day school teachers of our great cities. I put a coronet 
on their brow. Selected from a vast multitude of appli- 
cants because of an especial intellectual and endowment, 
no more worthy women are in all your homes. Some of 
them coming forth from homes of affluence because they 
desired a useful occupation, but some of them coming 
forth because they have found that father is older than 
he used to be, and his eyesight is not so keen, and his arm 
not so strong, trying to help with the burden. Of the vast 
majority of the female day school teachers of this coun- 
try I have to say that the history is, father is dead and 
after the family property was settled that family, which 
was in comfort before, are thrown on their own resources. 
It is hard enough for a man to get a living; it is harder 
for a women to earn a living, for her health is not so 
rugged, her arm is not so strong, and her opportunities 
are fewer. After tremblingly passing the examination 
as to her fitness to teach, with half bewildered step she 
goes across the doorsill of the public school to do two 
things: instruct the young and earn her own bread. 
Ah! what an exhausting work. The management of 
forty or fifty frisky and intractable children, the sup- 
pression of their vices and encouraging of their virtues, 
the right distribution of rewards and punishments, the 
sending of so many bars of soap and fine tooth combs on 
benignant mission, the breaking of so many colts to the 
harness of practical life. Oh, this work sends her home 
at night worn out, neuralgic, exhausted! Give her a 
fair chance. If you smite teachers, smite male teachers. 
They can take up their own cudgels. Do not smite 
women. God will smite you. 


* 





A GOOD HELP FOR TEACHERS. 





The first five volumes of the Library Magazine* consist 
of articles selected from standard periodicals, such as the 
Nineteenth Century, Cornhill Magazine, Saturday Re- 
view, St. James Budget, Fortnightly Review and Cham- 
ber’s Journal, and contain miscellaneous treatises on 
important subjects. John B. Gough, Justin McCarthy, 
Richard Proctor, Prince Kropotkin, the Marquis of Lorne, 
and William E. Gladstone, are a few of the authors rep- 
resented. All the books are on the same plan, there be” 
ing no regular chapters. The text is large and the 
volumes bound alike in blue cloth with gilt lettering, 
each one containing a complete index of the contents, 
In the first volume is an article on “‘ French Prisons,” by 
Prince Kropotkin. He discloses the horrors of prison 
life, and tells how from neglect and harsh treatment, 
many of the inmates become insane, and then undergo 
‘*all those tortures which lunatics must endure in French 
prisons and asylums.” Prof. E. C. White, Head Master 
of the American College at Callao, Peru, has written an 
article on ‘‘ Education in the Empire of the Uncas.” His 
description of that extinct race is extremely interesting. 
He says that the ancient Uncas could vie with the pro- 
gressive people of the nineteenth century in many depart- 
ments of education, especially in the industrial sciences. 
As an example of their advancement, Prof. White 
says, that they studied mathematics, astronomy, and 
all the higher mechanics, and were capable of solving 
very difficult problems with great exactness. There isan 
article, found in the third volume, on the “Canadian 
Fisheries Dispute,” by the Marquis of Lorne. He takes 
the treaty of 1818 as the basis of his arguments and dis- 
cusses his side of the question. He gives a clear idea of 
the Tory opinion of this prominent discussion between 
the British nation and ourselves. In the third volumeis 
another article that is of special interest to teachers,— 
‘* Washington’s Idea of a University.” It shows in what 
ways the outcome of Washington’s interest in educational 
affairs has affected our public school system and how 
much through the influence of our first president, the 
great plan of free education in the United States has been 
such a success. In the fourth volume is on excellent pa- 
per on the ‘‘ Canadian Constitution.” The questions of 
Canadian Home Rule as compared with those of Irish 
Home Rule are exbaustively discussed.. The fifth vol- 





habit of using morphine, a notable fact being that it is 
used a great deal by ladies. 

The Library Magazine stands alone in its characteris- 
tics, and reflects great credit upon the publisher since it 
can be reached by every one. 

*The Library Magazine, edited and published by John Alden, 


New York. Five volumes, from May °8, to Dec. 87. Price per 
vol, 50 cents. 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 








The articles of incorporation of this association have re- 
cently been filed. The organization was formed in 1885, 
by Miss Emily 8. Hanaway, Principal of Primary depart- 
ment, G. §. No. 28. Its objects are to ‘‘create or foster 
among children between 5 and 10 years old who are too 
young to be admitted to the public libraries, a taste for 
wholesome reading ; to establish and maintain in the city 
and county of New York and elsewhere, reading rooms 
and libraries at which children may be supplied with 
books and serials for use, either in such places or at their 
homes ; and to secure the delivery of addresses, the pub- 
lication of articles, the circulation of printed matter, and 
the cooperation of schools, teachers, and parents for pro- 
moting better reading among children.” 

The beginning was small, but a committee was organ- 
ized, representing every religious faith, and contributions 
were liberally made by leading publishers. 

The association has accomplished much good among 
the children whom it seeks to help, and has grown until 
new quarters have become a necessity. It will be re- 
moved in a few weeks from 35th St. to the George Bruce 
Memorial Building, on 42nd St. between 7th and 8th Ave- 
nues. New furniture is being made for these more com- 
modious rooms, and the number of volumes will be in- 
creased, it is hoped, by gifts of books and money. 


* 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 

Atlanta University is conducted at an expense of 
about $32,000 a year. One-half of this is made up from 
tuition fees, the products of student labor and miscel- 
laneous sources. The state has hitherto appropriated 
$8,000 for its benefit, and friends in the North and else- 
where have contributed the remaining $8,000. This year 
the state has withdrawn its appropriation. At the last 
session of the Georgia legislature the Glenn bill was in- 
troduced and passed by the house. This bill made it a 
criminal act to be engaged directly or indirectly in the 
instruction of both white and colored pupils in the same 
school. This measure aroused such a storm of indigna- 
tion nearly everywhere except in the Georgia legislature 
that the senate thought it wise to pass a comparatively 
mild substitute, which, however, the house refused to 
accept. The result was that the legislature passed and 
the governor signed the Calvin resolutions, withdrawing 
the appropriation of $8,000 unless the university should 
use the money exclusively for the education of colored 
pupils. The trustees refused to accept the money on 
these terms because to do so would be to violate the con- 
ditions on which the institution had received large gifts 
and would involve a surrender of principle. On this ac- 
count the financial agent of the university, Professor 
Horace Bumstead, has come North to obtain what funds 
he can for its support. 

The University was founded in 1869 and designed for 





| the education of all, without regard to sect, race, color, 


or nationality. It includes all grades of school work, 
and offers industrial training in all its branches. The 
buildings are convenient and pleasant, and the pupils 
number 500, 236 boys and 264 girls. Ofthe twenty- 
eight colored teachers in the public schools of Atlanta 


| twenty-three are graduates of the university,and similar 


facts are observable in other towns and cities of Georgia. 
In this way the efficiency and pratical value of the insti- 
tution have been proved and it ought to find ample sup- 
port among the friends of education. 





THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL INSTITUTE. 





Hampton, Va., was a city of refuge to freedmen, 
during the late war. A large number of them collected 
in the. place, where they were protected by the govern- 
ment, and here the first school for freedmen was es- 
tablished. It opened in 1868, with fifteen scholars, and 
was conducted on the basis of manual training. In 
1870, it received its charter from the general os 
of Virginia, when it was opreated a corporation, and 





power was given to the trustees to choose their own 
successors, and to hold property without taxation. They 
number seventeen, and now hold and control the entire 
property of the school. 

Hampton Institute is devoted to the Christian educa- 
tion of the Negro and Indian races, but it is non-sectar- 
ian. Its aim is to train teachers for these people out of 
their own ranks, by educating head, heart, and hand. 
Already it has sent out 600 colored, and 150 Indian 
teachers, and the good that they have done cannot be 
estimated. The institute is situated on the shores of 
Hampton Creek,two and a half miles from Fortress Mon- 
roe,on grounds one hundred and fifty acresin extent. The 
place is beautiful and healthful, and is easily accessible 
by land and water from the north as well as the south. 
The fact that it is in a region densely populated by 
Negroes, indicates that it is a suitable center for a great 
educational work among them. 





TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY, TOUGALOO, MISS. 

This school for colored students is doing specially good 
work, its tuition is low, and it admits pupils of all 
ages, and its courses of study embrace all kinds of men- 
tal and manual training, and comprise every grade, from 
primary to college preparatory and higher normal, also a 
Biblical course. 

The industries include cooking, housework, laundry, 
sewing, and cutting and fitting, for the young women ; 
farming, fruit-culture, stock-raising, carpentry, black- 
smithing, wheel-wrighting and tin-smithing for the 
young men. 

The Sewing School is a school of training for practical 
life to the young women, all of whom receive regular 
instruction here, some becoming accomplished seam- 
stresses. A few of the young women earn part of their 
expenses in the laundry and in doing general housework. 

Lectures are given on the art of cooking, and house- 
keeping, and practical instruction in cooking is given to 
those who desire it. 

The general farming, the gardening and the fruit-cul- 
ture are done almost entirely by the young men. Class 
instruction is given daily in the seventh, eight or ninth 
years in the various trades taught, and in agriculture. 

There are three buildings set in pleasant grounds,—The 
Mansion, Ladies’ Hall, and Streby Hall. Rev. Frank G. 
Woodworth, is President of the University. The Touga- 
loo Quarterly is published in the interests of this school, 
a bright, earnest, readable paper. 





A NATIUNAL UNIVERSITY FOR THE EDUCA- 


TION OF TEACHERS. 


By SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART, Nevada. 


There have been numerous grants for educational pur- 
poses. The legislation of Congress from 1802 until now 
has been consistent in aid of education, and the power of 
Congress to make these donations to the states has never 
been questioned by either party. Congress has passed bill 
after bill without objection, and it is impossible to distin- 
guish between the constitutional power to donate land to 
be sold and converted into money in aid of common 
schools and the donation of money directly for that pur- 
pose. The practice of the Government in aiding com- 
mon schools is so well established, and all parties are so 
thoroughly committed to this policy by repeated acts of 
Congress for more than half a century, that the question 
involved in this *bill is a question of expediency, not of 
power. 


The only portion of the bill which has attracted my 
attention as being unfair is that which gives to the seve- 
ral states sums of money in proportion to illiteracy of the 
people, without confining it to the illiteracy of children 
of the common-school age. It is not proposed to educate 
adults in the common schools, and their illiteracy ought 
not to be made a basis for the distribution of money ap- 
propriated by Congress. This Government has a right to 
take measures for the well-being of the people—such 
measures as are necessary to maintain free institutions. 
Education is essential to the existence of freedom. The 
duties of a citizen are becoming more and more compli- 
cated and difficult day by day. The questions discussed 
here have to be ultimately decided by the people, and 
they must be able to understand them. The capacity to 
vote for the vast number of elective officers in the seve- 
ral states of the Union requires an unusual amount of 
intelligence. When we reflect that the great questions 
upon which the prosperity of the country depend, such 
as currency, the single or double standard of 


metallic money, the tariff, and al) other questions invol- 
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ving the rights and interests of the people, must finally 
be submitted to their votes to decide which policy is best 
for the country, it can not be denied that education is 
necessary to enable the voter to decide between the great 
contending parties struggling for supremacy. 

If this government is to be safely conducted by the 
people they must be educated. The preservation of the 
government requires it. Why maintain an army anda 
navy? Why educate young men for the military and 
naval service? The only reason which can be given is a 
supposed necessity to defend the nation. We have no 
enemy as strong as ignorance. Ignorance is our only 
formidable foe. Republics have never perished by the 
sword. They have always bred a race of warriors, will- 
ing and capable of vanquishing every foe, except ignor- 
ance among the masses. By that fatal enemy all the 
republics of ancient times were destroyed. The masses 
became incapable of conducting the complicated ma- 
chinery of government necessary in a republic, and the 
people lost their liberty. 

Ignorance is the only enemy now threatening the in- 
stitutions of the United States. If this government 
perishes, it will not fall before a foreign foe; it will go 
down because the people are incompetent to understand 
the wants and the complicated machinery of this great 
government, 

It is very important that the people of this country 
should know something of each other, something of their 
institutions. We have only one national assembly in 


which the people meet, and that is the Congress of the| 


United States. The social and political effect of meeting 
at the capital for the purpose of legislation and business 
operates beneficially in every respect throughout the 
country. It is the strongest bond of union that exists 
between the sections. It is even more beneficial than 
the intercourse of trade, travel, and commerce between 
the states. It is in fact the principal means by which 
the people of the different sections of the Union learn to 
know and respect each other. The friendships formed at 
the capital, the knowledge obtained here of the character 
of the people from the North and the South, the East 
and the West, cement the bonds of union and remove 
jealousy, prejudice, and ill-will, the natural products of 
non-intercourse and isolation. A national university, 
where thousands of young men and women would be 
educated, would operate on a larger scale and with far 
more reaching effect in cementing the bonds of union 
between the states than the assembling of Congress for 
lezislative purposes. Their numbers would be greater, 
their purposes more harmonious, their youthful attach- 
ments stronger, than a body of mature men assembled on 
official business. 

The youth of each section would learn something of 
the youth of all other sections. They would realize that 
this is one country, and that the institutions of the 
state form part of the institutions of our common coun- 
try. They would learn to respect each other for those 
qualities of head and heart that make men and women 
useful members of society, rather than on account of the 
accident of birth or the locality of residence. A corps of 
teachers thus equipped would be effective missionaries 
in the cause of education ; they would elevate our com- 
mon schools and teach the youth of the land not only 
the elements of a common school education, but also 
the essential principles of freedom and union among all 
the people, upon which the permanency of our Govern- 
ment depends. 





* A bill to aid in the estiblishment and temporary support of 
common schools . 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


By Prof. Gro. G. Grorr, LL. D. 

Irecently received a copy of a book on Natural His 
tory, the publishers of which are trying to “‘ boom” it 
among school men. I read the work carefully, and 
wrote to the agent that, in my mind, it was not so good 
as another work on the same plan, by a celebrated Ameri- 
can teacher and scientist. In afew days I received a 
letter from the agent, in which it was stated that my 
letter was the only adverse criticism received on the 
book, in ‘‘ thousands ” of letters received. Large circu- 
lars were sent me with the request that I examine the 
testimonials received. This I did with care, and must 
state candidly, that though there were many from state 
and city superintendents, I did not find one, which gave 
any evidence of a careful study of the book, but all were 
off-hand recommendations, something which I judge the 
writers felt they were bound to give in exchange for the 
book, In all the tong list, I did not find asingle name 
pf a scientific man of repute. This led me to consider 


the matter more fully, and I now feel that in the matter 
of scientific text-books there should be some means of 
selecting the best books, means which do not now exist. 
There are comparatively few trained scientists in the 
public schools ; and yet here the bulk of these books are 
used. Much the same means are used to “‘ boom” them, 
that speculators in any other business would use to boom 
their commodities, and the result is that inferior books 
teo often are adopted. What shall the remedy be? 
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SOME FAMOUS TEACHERS. 


By Dr. N. B. Wesster. 


The teacher of the Roman poet Horace, wag Oxbilius, 
and hence the reminiscence of the ‘‘ Orhilian rod.” 
Alexander the Great gave about $1,000,000 to his teacher, 
Aristotle. Socrates was the teacher of Plato, and Plato 
of Aristotle ; Plutarch is said to have been the teacher 
of Trajan, though this is questioned in Anthon’s Claggical 


Archias of Cicero; Aratus.of Julius Cesar and also of 
Cicero; Ammonius of Pintarch ; Longinus of Zenobia; 
aud Arsenius of Arcadius and Honorius, the first em- 
perors of the Eastern and the Western Roman empires 
after division A.D. 395. 

It is said of the Emperor Theodosius that he used fre- 
quently to sit by his sons, Arcadius and Hononius, whilst 
Arsenius taught them. He commanded them to show 
the same respect to their master as to himself ; and sur- 
prising them once sitting whilst Arsenius was standing, 
he took from them their princely robes, and did not re- 
store them till a long time, nor even then, except with 
much entreaty. 

Buchanan was the teacher of James 1. ; Lady Bryan 
of Queen Elizabeth; Ascham of Lady Jane Gray ; 
Fenelon of the duke of Burgundy ; Sir Anthony Cooke 
of Edward VI. ; Kampe. Author of the ‘‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” of Humboldt; Cardinal Fleury of Leuis 
XV., and Denis of Eric, son of Gustavus Vasa, who 
when he became king, made his old teacher a senator ; 
but when the king became insane, he put him to death. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson set up a school which Macaulay 
said ‘‘ resembled an ogre’s den,” but got only three pupils 
of whom Garrick was one. Tyrteeus, *‘ the lame old 
schoolmaster” invented the trumpet, though perhaps 
he was not the “‘ biggest blow” among teachers. The 
son of a Connecticut teacher, Daboll, of arithmetic fame 
and memory, invented the steam ‘‘ fog-horn.” 

Vesalius, the first dissector of a human cadaver, was 
the science teacher of Fallopius, the great anatomist, 
and teacher of Fabricius, the discoverer of valves in 
veins, who became the teacher of Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood. 

Corderius, of Latin dialogue memory, was the teacher 
of John Calvin; Asmai, author of the romance of 
** Antar,” called ‘‘ The Iliad of the Desert,” of Haroun- 
al-Raschid ; James Waddell, Wirt’s ‘‘ Blind Preacher,” 
of Dr. Rush ; and Benjamin Abbot of Sparks, Webster, 
Everett and Bancroft. 

Dr. Richard Buzby (1606-1695), a famous English 
teacher for fifty-five years, is said to have taught, per- 
sonally, more pupils of note than any other teacher. 

Presidents John Adams, Fillmore, and Pierce were 
once teachers ; John Q. Adazs a college professor ; Gar- 
field a college president and teacher, and Blaine and 
Cleveland were teachers. Mr. Cleveland taught the 
blind in an asylum in New York City, while Mr. Blaine 
and his wife were teachers in a deaf mute college in 
Philadelphia. 

Andrew Jackson and Andrew Johnson were not in the 
list of presidential instructors. When Jackson received 
the degree of LL.D. at Harvard, it is said he made a 
Latin speech of pure Latinity, something like this : 
“ E pluribus unum, ab initio, de novo, sine die, anno 
Domini, nil desperandum.” 

The last man executed by order of the ‘‘ Holy Inquisi- 
tion” was a Quaker schoolmaster in 1826. Since the 
‘** Holy” tribunal has taken its place among the ‘‘ Dark 
Seenes of History,” it has been found convenient to call 
it ‘‘ The Spanish Inquisition.” 

A. T. Stewart was. once a teacher at a pay of $300a 
year, and Homer and Milton gave their energies to the 
prosy duties of pedagogue for pay inadequate to feed 
their bodies, and who knows but thus their poetic souls 
}s0ared to the Aonian Mount ? 

If Enoch, the eldest son of Cain, and Enoch the third 
son of Adam and Eve, and Enoch the ‘‘Seyenth from 
Adam,” who ‘ walked with God,” mer ph ee 
| their gecupations did not correspond to their names, ‘ 





} Enooh-inidebsew is Tegeher.in Engligh, "The. name 


Dictionary. Seneca was the teacher of Nero; the poet | daw 


the first city “ built w Cain” was Enoch or Teache 
ville. 

The first teacher to charge tuition fees was Protagoras- 
The art of ornamenting tuition bills with ample 
‘‘\exteas” is a later evolution. Parents of pupils in fash- 
ionable seminaries have had good cause to exclaim, ‘‘ O, 
the wild charge they made !” 
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WHY NOT? 


By EB. E. Kenyon. 


The Platonic dream of the supersedure of civil law by 
a love of natural law, imbred in all souls through the pro- 
cesses of an ideal education, came to mind last night when 
the stilimess of our quiet street was broken by the spirited 
tread and lusty voices of two young men, tramping by to 
the measure of their own singing. Their enjoyment was 
infectious and I] tried to analyzeit. At first I said, ‘‘ It is 
the excellent time they keep.” Later I concluded that 
it was the putting forth of healthy forces in obedience to 


Now, have we not here the prime secret of virtue and 
happiness? All natural laws are equally admirable. All 
would be obeyed with equal joy could our souls be taught 
to feel their equal beauty. Why is it that so many more 
souls thrill to music than to any other form of embodied 
law? It is beeause the ancients, before the days of a 
broader psychology, made music the universal, almost 
the sole means, oftraining the goul. Music formed an im- 
portant part of every educational system and we have a 
great deal of inherited culture in that direction. At 
birth our musical “‘ nerve centers ” have a vast amount of 
latent enengy ” and require comparatively little in the 
line of personal experience to develop a power of keen ap- 
preciation. Had the rhythm of color been as zealously 
taught in those olden times as was that of music and 
poetry, we should haye received from our ancestors a 
jarger inheritance in that sort of ‘latent energy.” Had 
drawing and sculpture been a leading element in every 
ehild’s education we should have had in this present gen- 
eration a more common appreciation of correctness and 
beauty in form, another source of healthful enjoyment, 
another channel of healthful activity. 

How much this study of law and harmony in visible, 
tangible, and audible things may extend its influence in 
ethical education is a question upon which each passing 
year sheds fresh light. The value of sense-training is 
receiving more and more recognition from each new gen- 
eration of teachers. The kindergarten is an established 
thing; and the cry, ‘‘Educate the. mothers!” waxes 
louder. Will the time ever come when the mother will 
know what that little helpless thing isthat lies in her lap, 
supinely sucking its dainty thumb and blinking at the 
light, and depending, with an immeasurable dependence, 
upon her love and wisdom ? 

Wili the time ever come when nearly all children will 
be rightly born, rightly cradled; and rightly schooled ? 
Domestic and public education are making gigantic 
strides—why not hope for the grandest consummation ? 
And will not the result of this enlightened training be a 
love of all harmony, physical and moral, and a blissful 
obedience toits laws? It is the fashion to count imper- 
fection a law of human neture; but human nature is, as 
yet, a wild-flower. Who knows whata scientific cultiva- 
tion may do for-it?, Plato’s dream was farther from ful- 
fillment than he could conceive. It may be almost as far 
from us; but why may it not come true—‘'some day”? 





THE LEGAL RELATIONS BETWEEN PARENT, 
PUPIL, AND TEACHER, 





By J..J. Jaxywes, Bristol, 

Ideal teaching is in the family: Of course literally 
this is impossible, and it only remains for families to 
aggregate. The parents cannot do the work, and they 
therefore apply for some one to do it for them. A 
teacher is chosen who becomes a trustee. The policy of 
education in this state is not children may but shall be 
instructed: The agents are the school visitors and com- 
mittees, who have the financial management of the dif- 
ferent schools. The teachers become amenable solely 
to those officers. They act according to rules made by 
the officers, and when they do not make them, the 
teachers can lay down, reasonable rules. The question 
is a practigal: one. It is one of right or wrong between 
teacher and pupil. Between teacher and parent there 
must, be, coeperation. They must work together for 
good. Corporal punishment jis, brutal, and should not 
for }.be carvied out- except after due consideration, and never 
without first consulting with the parents 











The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded sohools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with 0 ATE, BERLIN, a SHE TP 


THE FOOT MEASURE, 


By Miss OpDALIE EzERNACK, Natchitoches, La. 


Oxssect: To teach second year pupils the length of 
foot and inch, and to give exercise in fractions and also 
in language. 

(Have a strip of paper a foot long for each pupil.) 

‘* You may each take one of these strips of paper. Who 
knows how long the strip of paper is? Noone knows. 
Well then I will tell you ; it isa foot long. Annie you 
may draw a line on the board a foot long. Robert you 
may draw another just as long, extending in some other 
direction. How long is it? Measure off a foot on the 
edge of your desk. Measure and see whose slate has a 
side a foot long. You may each measure and find some- 
thing a foot long; and when you are ready to tell me 
about what you have measured, raise your hands.” (Ina 
few minutes a number of little hands were up.) 

Annie.—*' One side of my slate is a foot long.” 

Robert.—* My drawing-book is a foot long.” 

Fannie.—*‘ I have a ruler a foot long.” 

Willie.—‘* My geography is a foot long.” 

Edna,.—‘‘ From my elbow to the end of my finger is a 
foot long.” 

‘* Extend your arms with your hands a foot apart. (To 
see if pupils estimate accurately the length of a foot.) I 
will see if my foot measure just fits the distance. What 
have you seen at home that is a foot long? Who has 
seen any one measure with a foot rule before to-day? 
This foot rule is marked off into short distances ; each 
distance is a inch long (write inch on blackboard). How 
many inches long is your strip of paper? A foot is how 
many inches long? How many inches apart are your 
hands, if you hold them a foot apart? Tell me a story 
about twelve inches in a foot?” 

Mattie.—‘‘ My slate is twelve inches long, therefore it 
must be a foot long.” 

‘* Fold your strips of paper in half and find out how 
many inches in half a foot?” 

Emma.—* There are six inches in half a foot.” 

‘* What part of a foot is six inches ?” 

Charlie.—*‘ Six inches is half a foot.” 

‘* Fold your strips of paper in three folds. What part 
of the foot is one fold? How many inches in a third 
of a foot?” 

Jimmie.—‘‘ There are four inches in a third of a foot.” 

‘‘In two-thirds of a foot how many inches?” 

Emma.--‘‘ If in one-third of a foot there are four 
inches, in two-thirds there would be twice as many, 
which are eight inches.” 

‘* Which is greater one-half or two-thirds of a foot? 
How much more is two-thirds of a foot, than one-half of 
a foot?” 

Frank.—‘‘ Two inches more—because two-thirds of a 
foot is eight inches, and half a foot is six inches; eight 
inches less six inches equals two inches?” 

‘Fold your strips of paperin four folds. In one-fourth 
of a foot how many inches? Which is longer one-half 
or two-fourths of a foot?” 

Ambrose.—‘‘ Two-fourths.” 

‘Is he right, class? Ambrose come to the board and 
draw a line a half foot long. Now just below it draw a 
line two-fourths of a foot long. Now which isthe longer 
two-fourths or one-half of a foot? How many fourths 
or quarters does it take to make half a foot? Which is 
more, one-half, one-third or one-fourth of a foot? How 
many inches in three-fourths of a foot? Write on your 
slates what you have found out about the number of 
inches in a foot.” 

12 inches=1 foot. (Write the expressicn a half dozen 
times.) 

‘*A boy had a pop-gun a foot long; he cut off one- 
third of it, what was the length of the pop-gun then? 
Whoever writes the neatest may put the problem on the 
board.” 

Problem as worked out on board by child : 

12 inches=1 foot=length of pop-gun. 

} of 12 inches=4 inches=one-third of a foot. 

4 inches= what the boy cut off. 

12 inches—4 inches=8 inches=two-thirds of a foot, 
present length of pop-gun. 

“Now you may each make up @ peobieien about the 
f » 
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By J. D. W., New Yor« Ciry. 


Pictures are a never-failing source of delight to old 
and young. Children, however, are rarely critical, and 
a very crude sketch gives as much delight to them as 
the most highly prized Carot or Messonier brings to our 
more cultivated taste. Many a time I have quieted a 
homesick boy or girl, experiencing the horror of a “‘ first 
day at school,” by making some simple sketches on a 
slate, and then letting the child make some “ just like 
mine.” 

Knowing this inherent love that children have for pic- 
tures, the thought came to me one day, why not utilize 
it in teaching the tables? To be sure, we have had our 
little combinations in addition and subtraction, and 
have called them marbles or apples, as the case may be, 
but, after all, figure four doesn’t give us any very vivid 
idea of four rosy-cheeked apples, and the little ones will 
grow weary, and answer at random, 

One day the children seemed particularly dull (the 
teacher may have been particularly impatient), so I said, 
‘Children, I am going to make some pictures, and I am 
looking for a good boy or girl to tell me all about them.” 
Such a change! Instantly their eyes brightened, and 
they sat like so many ramrods; they would not have 
been naughty for a kingdom. Each was eager to be the 


good child. 
Presently I looked round. ‘‘ Johnnie, what have I 
made?” ‘ Apples.” ‘‘ How many?” ‘ Three apples.” 


**Now, look again; how many have I here?” ‘“ Two 
apples.” ‘Now, I have three apples and two apples ; 
how many does that make altogether?” ‘‘ Five apples.” 
Without a moment’s hesitation. 

‘** Now, Mary, see what I make this time.” Soon we 
have six little yellow stars, in the form of a hexagon, and 
a short distance away, two tiny ones side by side, and 
we have no trouble in finding out that six stars and two 
stars are eight stars. 

The pictures act like a charm, so we study our tables 
in this way every day, sometimes using marbles or boxes 
or rings ; and our tables look like this now : 
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instead of the old-time figures which are so barren of 
ideas. 

We arrive at results in subtraction by having a group 
of small objects, and putting a bright red circle around 
the ones we wish to take away. Small examples in 
division can be worked out on the same plan by using 
the proper grouping. 


MY OBSERVATIONS ABROAD. 


By Dr. L. R. Kiem, Cleveland, O. 
IV.—PROBLEMS USED IN THE REAL SCHULEN. 





Ex. 17. Between the lightning and the thunder I 
counted 86 seconds; how far distant was the thunder- 
cloud ? 

Ez. 18. The earth completes its course around the sun 
in 365.242255 days, and thereby travels 129,847,287.467 
geogr. miles. (a) How far does it travel inaday? Ap- 
ply abridged division. (b) How far in a second? 

Ex. 19. Anastronomical clock invented by an English- 
man named Harrison, had deviated only 17.63 seconds 
upon a voyage of 500 days. What did the deviation 
amount to per day? 

Ex. 20. The expenses of constructing a telegraph line 
of 80.625 Km. in length amounted to M. 54,000.375. Find 
the cost of constructing a line 100 Km. in length. 

Ex. 21. Light travels with such a velocity that it tra- 
verses the earth’s orbit (—41,316,000 geogr. miles) in 
16.4888 minutes. How far does it travel in a minute? 
In a second? 

Ex. 22. Light takes nearly: 8.22 min. to travel from the 
sun to our earth. The average distance between these 
bodies is 20,658,000, How soon will the light reach a 
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be, which has to make 100 rotations per minute, when 
experience teaches that for a good grinding process, a 
point in the circumference should make 7.5 m. per 
second ? 

Ex. 24. One cubic meter of water at its greatest den- 
sity weighs 1 gr. or 0.001 Kg ; 1 chm. of wrought silver 
weighs 0.010511 Kg., and 1 cbm. of wrought gold 
0.019268 Kg. How much is silver heavier than water? 
How much is gold heavier than water? How much is 
gold heavier than silver? 

Ex, 25. One cbm. of distilled water weighs, at a tem- 
perature of 4° Celsius, exactly 1,000 Kg. What will the 
water weigh which fills a tank 3 m. long, 1 1-2 m. wide, 
and 3-4 m. high? 

Ea. 26. Atmospheric air is said to contain 21¢ oxygen 
and 79 nitrogen. How much of each of these elements 
is contained in 650 cbm.? 

Ex, 27. In one of the states on the Balkan Peninsula 
a tax of 1¢ per annum was raised on an income from 
M. 100 to 300, 1 1-2¢ on an income of M. 300 to 500, 2 1-2¢ 
on M. 500 to 800. Now A. had a salary of M. 450; B. had 
M. 175 ; C. had M. 760; D. had M. 2,500. What income 
tax had each to pay? 

Ex, 28. Twenty Kg. of coffee, after being roasted, 
weigh only 17 Kg. 500 gr. What is the loss in weight 
per cent? 

Ex. 29. A carload of tanbark, weighing 625 Kg., got 
wet, and was found to weigh 650 Kg. What per cent. 
did the increase in weight amount to? 

Ez. 30. A body, if weighed in water, loses as much in 
weight as the weight of water it displaces amounts to. 
Now suppose that a body in the air weighs 24 g. and in 
water 12 1-2¢ less. What is the weight of the water the 
body displaced ? 

Ez. 31. Circumference and diameter of a circle are to 
each other as 355 to 113. What per cent. is the diameter 
of the circumference? What per cent. is the circumfer- 
ence of the diameter ? 

Ex. 32. If an iron rod which has the temperature of 
melting snow, be heated till it has the temperature of 
builing water, it increases in size the 819th part of its 
length. What per cent. is that? 

Ez. 38. A cast iron rod, 2 m. 43 cm. long, lost 2.34 cm. 
in length while getting cool. What per cent. was that? 

Ea. 84. How much oxygen and hydrogen is contained 
in 100 1. oxyhydrogen gas, if the mixture is 1 part 
oxygen to every 2 parts hydrogen? 





Norsg.—These examples are not taken from text-books of phy- 
sics and chemistry, but from the arithmetic in the hands of pupils 
such as are found in our intermediate or grammar grades. The 
real schule embraces the grades indicated by the well-understood 
expression, from the 5th to the 13th school year, and represents 
the ages from the 11th till the 19th or 20th year. 
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Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and title a thousandfold, 
Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please : 
A heart that can feel for a neighbor’s woe, 
And share his joys with a genial glow,— 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers,—is better than gold. 
—ANON. 
Good nature is more agreeable in conversation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the cour.tenance which is 
more agreeable than beauty. —ADDISON. 





Waste not moments ; no, nor words, 
In telling what you could do 

Some other time ; the present is 
For doing what you should do. 


Don’t do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure ; 
"Tis working with the heart and soul, 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
—PHCBE CARY. 


Constant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out her pow’rs and leaves a blank behind. 
—Churchill. 





Your learning, like the lunar beam, affords 
Light, but not heat ; it leaves you undevout, 
Frozen at heart, while speculation shines. 

ung. 
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BRIEF LESSON PLANS. 


A COUNTRY. 





1. Location, Boundaries, Area, 
Population. 


Capes, Gulfs and 


Isthmus = Straits. 
Mountains, 

Plateaus, 

Plains. 


2. Formation of Coast. 


8. Surface 


and tad 
| Latitude, 
Climate. 1 Altitude. 


Lakes and Rivers. 
Islands. 
Seaports. 
Countries and Capitals. 
Forms of Government. 
Cities according to size, etc. 
Productions and exports. 
Occupations. 
National characteristics. 
Flora, Fauna, etc. 5 


Seer ore 


11. 
12. 
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BOTANY AND LANGUAGE. 


A TREE. 


This lesson should follow a botanical study ofa tree, as a 
sort of review. Write upon the board these questions and 
others that may suggest themselves, and keep covered un_ 
til recitation time. Then uncover, and have rapid oral an- 
swers. Finally have a completely written description of 
the tree. 

What are the parts of an ordinary tree ? 

How do new branches begin ? 

What is the general direction of the branches in any one 
tree ? 

How do the buds come? What result if there were no 
buds? Where do the flowers and fruit come from ? 

Of what use is the bark? The sap? The circles in the 
trunk ? 

Why does a tree have leaves ? 
they to the tree’? Tous? 

Write a story of the life of a tree, each telling what be- 
comes of your tree after it is cut down. 


Roots? Of what use are 





A STUDY OF LEAVES. 


Nothing could be more pleasant than the observation of 
leaves on trees, bushes and flowering plants. Why not 
have pupils busy about it during vacation? They would 
all be eager to tell in the fall what they have found out 
about leaves. It should not be made an actual study, but 
simply “ using their eyes.”” They will be interested to note 
the three following peculiarities of leaves. 

Veining. 
Arrangement. 
Compound or simple. 

It would be well to make the result of their observation 
the basis of several lessons in the fall. If your pupils know 
absolutely nothing about botany, a single specimen, illus- 
trating each peculiarity, should be shown. 

Oak leaves are net-veined, i. ¢., the veins cross and re- 
cross, similar to the meshes of a net. 

Lily leaves are parallel-veined. 

The leaves of an elm are alternate. 
The leaves of the maple are opposite. 
The clover has a compound leaf. 
The violet has a simple leaf. 

When the results are stated by pupils, have them given 
in complete sentences, as above. 

The main purpose of this plan is to influence pupils to use 
their eyes. 
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OUTLINE FOR AN ESSAY ON TRAVELING. 


1. Definition. 
Foot. 
Horse and Carriage. 

2. Modes of traveling. { Cars. 
Steamer. 
Balloon. 

3. Preparation. 
Pleasure. 

4. Object of traveling Necessity 

. of trave . y: 
Health. 
Information. 

5. and mishaps. 

6. ents. 

7. Results. 





ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


Take a bottle, into the top of which a hard-boiled egg, 
whose shell has been removed, will just fit. Place the egg 
in the neck, standing the bottle before the class until the 
experiment is performed. Remove the egg, put a piece of 
burning paper into the bottle, and, just as the flame dies 
out, replace the egg in the neck of the bottle. It is drawn 
n with aloud sound, Why did it remain at the top in the 
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first place? Why did it fall after the paper had been 
burned in the bottle ? 

Fill a glass tube, or a long, slenderchimney with water. 
Close the upper end, either with the hand or acork, so that 
no air can get in. Invert, and place the lower end of it un- 
der water. The water in the tube remains there. Why 
did it not fall ? What kept it in the tube ? 

If possible, get and use a pipette. Why does it retain the 
water so long as the finger is kept over the top of the tube ? 
To what use can this be put ? 


LESSON ON SLATE. 





_ QUALITIES.—Mineral, blackish gray, or blueish color ; soft 
when unquarried, but hardens in air. 

Uses.—For writing upon, for roofing heuses. Softer 
parts used for pencils. 

HOW PREPARED FOR WRITING.—Dark colored, solid slate 
chosen. Made smooth by being cut with an iron instru- 
ment, ground with sandstone, and polished slightly. 

WHERE FOUND.—Quarries in United States are in Ver- 
mont, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York. 

QUESTIONS.—Why is slate good to write upon? Why is 
it good to cover roofs of houses? Show, by drawing, how 
slate tiles are arranged on a roof. Draw the picture of a 
slate used to write upon. Why could not rough slate be 
used for writing? Why are slates framed?’ How would 
it be if the slate were highly polished? If it were hard 
like porcelain? If it were white ? 





A BOTANY LESSON. 





The following plan was used in a country school for a 
class that had neither text-books nor botanical charts. 

Direct the class to bring in as many different kinds of 
gamopetalous corollas as they can find. 

Place on board drawings of each kind of corolla with 
united petals. Those in Miss Youman’s “ First Book of 
Botany ” can be easily transferred to board by even an un- 
skilful sketcher. Write names of forms by the drawings. 

For seat work, direct pupils to match the forms of their 
flowers with pictured forms, writing names on slips of pa- 
per which can be fastened to the specimens. 

At class, test the closeness of their observation by calling 
for different kinds of corollas, the pupil holding up the 
flower illustrating the kind. 

Require an accurate oral description of each form. Let 
pupils exchange specimens and correct each other’s work. 

Finally, erase drawings on board, and for another lesson 
have pupils prepare a carefully written description of corol- 


las, to be accompanied by drawings from Nature. 
Mrs. ADA E. CorRE. 
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A PRISM. 

If possible, have a glass prism in your school-room. It 
can be used in several ways. On bright days it should be 
kept in a sunny window, so placed that the colors will 
show clearly. It will please the children, and make them 
familiar with the prismatic colors. It may be made the 
basis of color lessons. Pupils can pick out certain colors 
from a box of worsteds or silks, or colored papers, testing 
them by reference to the colors cast by the prims. The 
bit of glass can be utilized also in teaching the geometric 
form. 
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LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 





One plan is to ask for ten good words to be used in a 
story. As the words are given they are written on the 
blackboard. Then the pupils write stories, using the 
words. While they are writing, I pass quickly around the 
room correcting mistakes. When the majority have fin- 
ished, several of the best stories are read. 

Another exercise is writing stories about pictures, either 
having one large picture before the class, or one on each 
desk. 

Changing poetry to prose is greatly enjoyed by the 
pupils. 

Letter-writing is also, excellent practice in the use of 
language. Sometimes the children “make believe’’ they 
are living in a foreign country, and they write letters de- 
scribing it. 

In addition to these, I have dictation exercises requiring 
the use of capitals, quotation and question marks, com- 
mas, periods, etc. L. M. EpMonps. 
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GOOD AND BAD CONDUCTORS OF HEAT. 








MATERIALS.—A piece of charcoal, an iron rod or poker, 
@ piece of cardboard and a piece of tinfoil. 

Light the charcoal, and heat the poker at one end. Notice 
after a while, difference between heat felt at other end of 
substances. 

The poker becomes hot throughout. The heat can scarce- 
ly be felt at the other end of the charcoal. Why is this 
so, when the heat has had to goso much further in the 


* ae 
Adjust a poker and a rod of wood of the same length, so 


that they will receive the same amount of heat. Observe 
after a while, the difference in the temperature of the two. 
What does this show ? 

Lay the tinfoil on the cardboard, and hold both over a 
spirit lamp. (The flame of any light will do, if care be 
taken.) Observe the difference between the substances. 
The tinfoil melts, the cardboard does not even burn. 
Which is the better conductor of heat? Test various other 
substances, drawing out the statement that metals are 
good conductors, and stones not so good, and wood still 
less. Then why is a stone house cooler in hot weather 
than a wooden one? Which substance would be best for 
handles to cooking and stove utensils? Why ? 


*+ 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE CRICKET. 





The body is short, thick-set and soft. The head is thick, 
rounded above. Antenne long and slender. The wings 
are large and straight; when folded project beyond the ely- 
tra, the latter curved; the cover is quadrangular. 

Crickets are hatched from eggs, which are stuck together 
on vegetables or placed underground. When they come 
out they seek theirownfood As they grow, the skin be- 
comes too small, and is changed several times before the 
insects attain their full size. 

They make a chirping sound, by rubbing the wing-covers 
together. There are different kinds of crickets, the house 
cricket, field cricket and the mole cricket. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 
A woman was publicly burned in Peru for witchcraft. 
Denmark is anxious ta sell the island of St. Thomas. (Where is 

St. Thomas? How did Denmark gain possession of it? What 

other European nations have possessions on the Western Conti 

nent ?) 
The election of Gen. Diaz, President of Mexico is assured, 

(How long has Mexico been a republic. What is its climate? Its 


productions ?) 
An army credit of 47,000,000 florins was adopted by the Austrian 
Delegation. (What is a florin worth in our money? Has Austria 


a large army ?) 
Stories are told of fearful sufferings of white prisoners in the 
Soudan. (Where is the Soudan? Who rules there?) 


Bismarck thinks the prospects are favorable for a durable 


peace. (Whois Bismarck? Why is war always more likely to oc 
cur in Europe than America? 

The subscriptions to the Panama loan amount to 32,500,000 
francs. (How much is a franc worth in our money? What benefit 


to commerce will the Panama Canal confer ?) 

Four murderers were lynched in Kansas. (What is lynching ? 
Why should all accused persons have a trial?) - 

Local option has been adopted at Independence, Mo. 
local option? What benefit is it to a community ?) 

Parliament indorsed the Crimes Act. (What is the Crimes Ac‘ ? 
“ What prominent men have been prosecuted under it?” 


The disestablishment of the Scotch church was defeated by a 
vote of 260to 208. (Whatis meant bya union of Church and 
State? What is the American idea on this subject ?) 

A statue of Shakespeare will be erected in Paris. (What is 
known of Shakespeare's life? Has the authorship of the plays at 
tributed to him ever been questioned? Who was Francis Bacon?) 

Forest fires in Sweden caused a damage of $5,000,000. ( Are 
Swedish forests very extensive? What kind of lumber comes 
from that country ?) 

A bloody battle took place between native tribes in Alaska. 
(Where is Alaska? To what country does it belong? Of what 
nation was it purchased? What is the climate? The principal 
industry ? ) 


(What is 
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FACT AND RUMOR, 





Professor Maria Mitchell has been tendered a home in Vassar 
College, and a free use of the observatory for the rest of her life. 
(In what science has Maria Mitchell made a great reputation? 
Why should Vassar College thus honor her? Where is this college 
situated 7) 

The civil service rules will be extended to the railway mail ser 
vice. (What is the civil service? What do you know about the 
railway mail service ?) 

A descendant of Paulding, one of the scouts who arrested Major 
Andre, has offered the Senate library committee the original pass 
given to Andre by Arnold. (Who was Andre? Whatcan you say 
of Arnold? Was his scheme successful ?) 

Mormon agents have contracted for the purchase of a la: ge sec- 
tion of land for colonization purposes in Chihuahua, Mexico. 
(What do you know of the Mormons? What is the attitude of the 
United States government toward them ?) 

A British East African Company has been chartered and civen 
control of a tract of land north of Zanzibar, comprising about 
600,000 square miles. (Give the location of Zanzibar. What effect 
will this scheme have on the future of Africa ?) 

Chauncey M. Depew will be elected a member of the Yua'c cor- 
poration. (What is the Yale corporation? For what was Mr. 
Depew recentiy a prominent candidate ’) 

Veterans visited the battle-field of Gettysburg. (What generals 
commanded at Gettysburg? Was the contest a decisive one ?) 

Miss Jessie Patton won the honors at the University of Texas 
this year. (What other colleges can you mention that admit 
women? What is co-education ?) 


The depressing effects of warm weather are overcome by Hood's 





Sareaparilla, 100 doses $1. 
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COLORADO. 

Supt. W. W. Waters is a fixture at Leadville. The board mani- 
fested the most confident satisfaction in his management, and his 
schools are steadily growing in efficiency. By public entertain- 
ments giv.n by the various schools during the winter, a library 
fund of some $300 was raised, and Supt. Waters has gone east to 
spend it. He combines business with pleasure by attending the 
National Prohibition Convention at Indianapolis as a delegate, 
and visiting friends as far east as Ohio, 


Howard. J. H. FREEMAN, 


CONNECTICUT. 


Willimantic has finally abolished its system of two district high 
schools, and will open next September one union school as the 
hizh school of the town of Windham. A town committee has 
been elected, under whose management the school will be located, 
equipped, and provided with teachers. 


KANSAS. 

Miss Ida Fultz, of Des Moines, took the first prize in the recent 
oratorical contest at Newton. A new organization has been 
effected called the North Rastern Iowa High School Contestants. 

W. A. Brown, a member of the class of °88 of the State Univer- 
sity, has received an appointment as assistant in the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The new Indian school building at Lawrence is to cost $40,000, 

The State Normal School is nearing an enrollment of nine hun- 
dred for the current year, but will probably not quite reach it. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The recent teachers’ convention at Pittsfield was an interesting 
one. About 500 were present. 


MAINE. 


At the recent meeting of the Piscataquis County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, H. F. Dagget, of Milo, was elected president of the 
association, vice C. E. B. Libby moved away, and C. C. Lee, of 
Foxcroft, was elected chairman of the executive committee, vice 
Frank A. Hart, deceased. Memorial exercises were held for Mr. 
Hart, who had been very prominent in educational work in the 
county. 

Commencement exercises at Farmington State Normal School 
occurred June 17-21; at Gorham, June 21-23. 

Bowdoin, Bates, and Maine State College held their commence- 
ment exercises June 23-30. Colby University, July 1-7 


MISSOURL. 


Prof. D. A. MeMillan will conduct the Cooper county institute 
this year. Supt. J. A. Riley conducts in Texas and Barton 
counties. 

Mr. A. B. Carral, late of Trenton, has been elected superintend- 
ent in Shenandoah, Iowa. 

The Missouri Teachers’ Academy meets just before, and the 
county commiss oner’s convention just after, the state association 
this year. 

Hannibai. H. K. WARREN. 

The commencement exereises of Mountain Grove Academy, 
Mountain Grove, took place June 14. The next session will open 
September 3. Mr. Wm. H. Lynch is principal. 


ONTARIO. 


At the recent commencement of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
37 graduates rece:ved the degree of B.A., tour that of M.A., and 
one that of B.D. No honorary degrees were conferred. Principal 
Grant has gone to Australia to recuperate his broken health. 

At the recent examinations of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Toronto forty per cent of the medical students were 


rejected. This looks like a step towards securing competent 
medical men. There will be a supplemental special examination 
in the fall. 


The children of the Toronto public schools contributed this 
spring over $1,600 to the Mimico Industrial Schools of which Mr. 
W. J. Hendry is principal. On the 24th of May—the Queen’s birth- 
day—representative teachers and pupils from the city schools 
visited the Mimico school and spent a happy day. 

There are now 26 collegiate institutes in this province. The 
youngest addition to the family was made in April, when the 
Seaforth High School was duly admitted to the ranks. The new 
institute has over 150 students, a fine gymnasium and laboratory, 
and property worth over $15,000. Five teachers are employed. 

Thomas O’Hagan, M.A., a distinguished graduate of Philadel- 
phia School of Oratory, and a high school teacher for many years, 
has left the profession to study law in a Toronto office, 


NEW JERSEY. 


The third annual exhibit of the work done by the pupils of the 
Eastern District School of East Orange, N. J., took place recently. 
Industrial training has been successfully given in the schools for 
four years. It was instituted by the principal, Mr. Vernon L. 
Davey, and these exhibits have attracted much attention. 

The Eastern School commencement took place June 28. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


R. F. Burleigh of Franklin, instructor in veterinary medicine 
and surgery in the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, has been elected to a professorship in Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. Mr. Burleigh is a graduate of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College, and Dartmouth Medical 
College. 

buries the rainy week while repairs were being pushed for- 
ward on Rollins Chapel, Dartmouth College, portions of the in- 
terior received a thorough wetting. 

Professors Hardy and Worthen, of Dartmouth, are editing a 
new series of mathematical works, and several juniors have been | reading 
working over the problems which they will con’ 
Lord and Poliens are also engaged in a 
German. 

The new and elegant building of the New Hampshire Confer- 


ation from the 





ence Semin ry and Female College, one of the finest school edi- 


there is an imposing tower. The bell weighs 5,300 pounds, and the 
frame 1,300, All the buildings have slated roofing. The finishing 
throughout is in white wood, and the floors in all the public 
rooms are of hard wood. An ample supply of pure water comes 
from Bay Hill, through the town system, which also furnishes 
hydrants for fire protection. A perfect system of drainage from 
all departments has been put in. 

The structure is of brick, with black mortar, and granite trim_ 
mings. The sloping grounds will be beautifully laid out with 
walks, parterres, and tennis court, and ornamented with foun- 
tains and statues. The total cost of the building will reach 
$60,000, and the corporation has property aggregating in value 
$120,000. 

Principal Strout is released reluctantly from the Farmington 
High School to.better his condition by removal to Ipswich, Mass., 
to fill a like position. 

William E. Buck has been re-elected superintendent of the 
public schools of Manchester. 

E. A. Pugsley has severed his connection with the Lisbon High 
School, after a service of four years without the loss of a day’s 
time. 

Miss Fannie Wells and Prof. Butler, teachers at the seminary, 
in Tilton, will close their services with the school at the end of the 
present term. 

The old brick school-house in Seabrook, built in 1818, has been 
torn down to make room for a new school building which will 
contain rooms for primary and grammar departments. 


NEW YORK. 


The teachers’ institute recently held at Germantown was an in- 
teresting one. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The normal school at Clarion, under Prin. A. J. Davis, pur- 
chased 1,500 volumes the past year for its library. It has 250 
students. 

TEXAS. 

Supt. McMurray of Gainesville has resigned and will leave the 
profession. 

The graduating class of the State Norma! numbers 45. 

Tyler is erecting a new school building for her colored pupils and 
has bought a lot for another ward building for the whites. 

State Supt. Cooper is in demand at various commencements and 
institutes. He is everywhere received with such cordiality and 
enthusiasm as to bespeak his unanimous re-election. 

Supt. Gallagher has resigned his position in Waco and will enter 
upon the practice of law. In such men as Professors Lane, 
McMurray, and Gallagher, our profession loses three of its best 
workers, 

To those who long for the day when teachers’ tenure of office, 
shall be more secure, the following will be encouraging. The 
coming year makes the eighth for Supt. Winn at Austin, the 
seventh for Supt. Hogg at Ft. Worth,the sixth for Supt. Gallagher 
at Waco, the fifth for Supt. Banks at Bryan, and Supt. Penny- 
backer at Tyler. 

The outlook for the summer normals at Fort Worth,San Marcos, 
and Bell county is promising. 

Tyler. Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 

VERMONT. 

Of one thing in the late catalogue of Black River Academy at 
Ludlow, we wish specially to write, and that is the system of 
classification. Every pupil who is a regular attendant, must 
follow a systematic course, either English, Latin-English or 
classical. This system is original with the principal, Mr. Sher- 
man, and cannot fai) to be productive of the best results. 


VIRGINIA. 


The bill to convert old William and Mary College at Williams- 
burg into a normal school for male teachers finally passed both 
houses of the General Assembly. The college will now receive an 
annual appropriation of $10,000 from the state, in addition to its 
endowment fund. The new board of visitors held a meeting 
recently to reorganize the college. Another mevting will be held 
soon to elect professors for the various chairs. William and Mary 
is, next to Harvard, the oidest educational institution in the 
country, having been founded in 1698, during the reign of William 
of Orange. 

The teaching of civics is becoming a promment feature in some 
of the Virginia schools. The Onancock Academy claims to have 
been the pioneer in introducing this study into the schools of this 
state. 

The expenses of running the public schools of the state the cur- 
rent year will be about $1,500,000, with an average session of about 
seven months. 

WISCONSIN. 

The Summer School of Science will again hold a session of four 
weeks, beginning the latter part of July. 

President Chamberlain and Professors Birge and Daniells, all of 
the State University, are the committee for securing instructors 
and laying out a course of study. 

Efforts have been made for securing financial aid of the board 
of regents of the university and normal schools. 

Physiology is now generally taught in the common schools 
throughout the state, although it is only two years since the law 
requiring teachers to be examined in this subject went into 
effect. 

Several of the Milwaukee ward schools maintain excellent 
school libraries ranging from 900 to 1200 volumes. They were 
chased with the proceeds of school entertainments and 
selected by the principals. Some of the very best literature is 
found in these libraries and there is a large demand by the chiidren 
for historical works, especially for those bearing upon the War of 
~ oe sg These books are loaned to the pupils for home 


abs cate to be established atthe State U 
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ment, George E. Hardy, A.M., principal, took place June 2%. 
Thirty-two pupils were graduated. Five medals and two prizes 
were awarded. 





The closing exercises of P. 8. No, 26, Brooklyn, intermediate 
department, took place June 28. The program rendered was 
unique, and arranged by the principal, Miss J. E. Hodgdon. It 
will be described in full in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 





The graduating exercises and semi-centennial anniversary of 
G. 8. No. 15, N. P. Beers, principal, took place June 29. 





Supt. Jasper will appoint two teachers of sewing, one of cooking, 
and three to take charge of workshops, for some of the schools. 

Some of the work in drawing, collected from the Brooklyn pub 
lic schools, at the request of State Superintendent Draper, for 
exhibition before the New York Teachers’ Association at Wat- 
kins, was exhibited in New York City. 





At the thirty-fifth annual commencement of Manhattan Col- 
lege, thirty-five young men were graduated. Six medals were 
awarded. 


The graduation exercises of G. 8. No. 69 for girls were held. 


The Normal College held its nineteenth annual commencement 
and graduated 291 teachers recently. The hall was decorated with 
flags and flowers, and on the platform were President Hunter, 
Superintendent Jasper and the members of the board of educa- 
tion. The salutatory was delivered by Miss Emily Olivia 
Long. An essay on “ Nature as a Teacher,” by Miss Viola Yoerg 
contained some valuabie thoughts. We give a few sentences: 

“It is Natnre who gives us all our earliest lessons. If we con- 
sider what a child learns in the first few years of his life as com- 
pared with any three or four years of his after life, we will discover 
the great debt we owe Nature. As the bright young sum - 
mer unfolds the delicate petals of the tender rosebuds, so does 
Nature almost as imperceptibly develop the infant faculties. She 
makes the child his ewn teacher; she tells him nothing. . .. . 
All he knows about an object he discovers for himself ; he observes 
it closely, handles it himself, compares it with other objects. 
This spirit of investigation Nature cultivates to the highest 
degree. Activity is her greatest law. She is a 
quiet teacher ; she never interrupts him when he makes a mistake, 
but she prompts him to repeat actions by which he learns to 
correct his errors. All her lessons are well remembered, for she 
always interests the child in all she teaches. . . . The true teacher, 
as Nature does, will first discover the need of her pupil, awaken ‘n 
him a desire to satisfy that need, then lead him to the means for 
so doing and teach him to help himself. Learning is self-teach- 
ing.” 

Miss Valerie Van Beil Frankel read an essay on “ Woman's 
Mission in Social Reform.” Among other things she said : 

“ Unfortunately the teacher's work stops early in the child's 
career—almost before the seeds of character have had time to 
take firm root. But here her work should be supplemented by 
the hosts of women who have been well educated, but who make 
no use of their education for any but selfish or personal interests, 
and by wives and mothers who have ample time to devote to 
laboring for the large family of humanity. y The many 
who have been deterred from studying law or theology by the 
fear that their opportunities for practice might be limited, need 
not hesitate to pursue their studies. Thus woman can perform a 
double service for social reform, one in relieving the poor, the 
other in showing by actions, not by words, what woman’s abili- 
ties are.” .. 

An essay on “The Importance of Psychology to the Teacher” 
was read by Miss Bessie L. Mead. We quote the following 

: “Who would call in a physician, however learned in 
other directions, who had no knowledge of anatomy or physiology? 
Why, then, should a teacher be better titted for her profession 
than either of these if she does not understand as thoroughly as 
may be that most complex of all wonders, the human being ? 
Psychology furnishes many principles by which the teacher is 

‘ The difficulties of a child in grasping a subject 
must be met by that remedy which a knowledge of the source of 
them suggests, and surely the only way to reach the source is to 
follow the paths which lead to the origin of thought.” 

Excellent essays were also read on “ American History in the 
Public Schools,’ and “Modern School Boys.” A number of 
quotations, several selections, some well-rendered vocal pieces, 
and a class song completed the program which was an attractive 
one. Six medals and three prizes were awarded. 


At the closing exercises of grammar schoo! No. 1 eleven pupils 
graduated. Trustee John B. Shea distributed the diplomas and 
the medals, of which there were about fifty, An excellent pro- 
gram was rendered. 


. 





The program of the closing exercises of grammar school No. 3! 
consisted of thirty-one numbers, to correspond with the number 
of the school. Miss Anna M. Marsh is the principal. A number of 
medals were awarded, and an address was made by Counsellor 
Wm. H. Townley. 

The graduation exercises of grammar school No. 69, for girls. 
at Fifty-fourth street, near Sixth avenue, were held recently. 
Forty-five graduates were admitted to the Normal College. An 
address to the graduates was made by Commissioner Henry 
Schmitt. Nineteen medals were awarded. 





The closing exercises of Packard's Business College were held 
gram Fates pest osren for te two best essays on American 
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with a portrait of Chauncey M. Depew. The response was made 
by the head of the department, Prof. W. E. McCord. 





HOUSE OF REFUGE. 





The annual examination of this institution took place on the 
evening of Friday the 29th inst. The male department occupies 
the large school building situated in the main yard, and is divided 
into two sections. The first is composed of the larger boys, who 
are considered more criminal than the smaller ones of the second 
section. This division is constantly kept apart from the others, so 
that those in one section do not see those in the other. The work- 
shops are separate as are dormitories, it being in the judgment of 
the manugers and superintendent a desirable thing to keep those 
who are guilty of minor offences from associating with those who 
have committed greater ones. The school commences at 5 p.m. 
and lasts until 8 o’clock, when the boys go to their cells. There 
are in the institution about 600 boys and 100 girls. The latter are 
in a separate building, completely isolated from the one occupied 
by the former and are under the care of a matron and several 
assistants. Mr. Israel C. Jones is the superintendent of the 
Refuge, and Silas A. Brush and C, W. M. Jones assistants. The 
principal of the schools is Edward W. Hallock, and the vice- 
principal, Chas. W. Manchester, the former having the immediate 
charge of the larger boys, and Mr. Manchester of the smaller ones. 
As a successful teacher of this class of pupils Mr. Hallock has no 
superior, having had an experience in the institution of over 
thirty years. In addition to the principal and vice-principal, 
there are fifteen assistants, three being males. The studies 
embrace all the grades of our day schools from the lowest 
primary to the second of the grammar as determined by the board 
of education, and the examination in the various studies was con- 
ducted by Assistant Superintendent Fanning in the first section, 
and Assistant Superintendents Griffin and Davis in the second. 
The results were of the most surprising character indicating the 
employment of proper methods with excellent teaching. The 
slate writing and penmanship compared favorably with any seen 
in our day schools. The girls’ schoul numbers 100 pupils and is 
divided into seven classes under the care of Miss Mary A. Latham, 
principal, Mrs. A. L. Safford and Mrs. Sarah M. Peckham, assist- 
ants. The school is both primary and grammar, the mgher classes 
taught by the principal can solve problems in percentage and 
interest. This school was examined by Asst. Supt. Jones who 
reported the results as excellent. Some of the children in the 
institution whose behavior has been of a commendable character 
are restored to their parents and friends who are deemed worthy, 
and others are bound to suitable persons out of the city, large 
nurabers going to the Western States,a majority of whom become 
thoroughly reformed, and valuable members of the community 
in which they reside. The managers are erecting two buildings, 
one in each of the boys’ yards, the lower floor to be a play-room, 
especially needed in stormy weather, and the upper floor as a 
reading room, where meritorious boys may go after schoo) hours 
and at such times as may seem proper to those in charge of them, 
and péruse books, suitable papers and such reading matter as may 
conduce to their moral and intellectual improvement. The insti- 
tution is non-sectarian, ‘s admirably managed, is one of the most 
useful in our city, and has been the instrument of saving thous- 
ands and thousands of children who, having committed petty 
offences, have by judicious treatment, as before stated, been re- 
formed and become valuable members of society. The problem 
which is before the managers for solution is what to do with the 
boys, as the former methods of contracting with outside parties 
for the boys’ labor is by law forbidden. Industrial training will 
be adopted, the plant has been procured, and before long, the 
problem being solved, the boys will be put to work which will,it is 
believed, be not only a benefit to the boys, but also to the institu- 
tion. J. 





LETTE RS. 


101. THEY vs. 1.-A correspondent in the N. Y. Evening Post 
asks, ‘‘ Why don’t they use every possible effort to shield 
and foster the little daughters of the working class in their 
tender years, instead of allowing them to grow up exposed 
to every possible risk, unti) it is a marvel that any virtue 
at all is left among them? The exposure of female chil- 
dren in our great workshops and stores and even in pub- 
lic schools is one great cause of the many deplorable lapses 
from virtue to be found among young women who have to 
support themselves.” Very true. But the question, 
“Why don’t they ?” is a little singular. Rather, “Why 
don’t you?” Thetrouble is just here. It is always 
“they” not “I.” Individual responsibility isneeded. We 
organize societies for doing good, enact laws to protect 
society, and we imagine that society and law will do some- 
thing. When we find sin increasing we start up in aston- 
ishment and ask,‘‘ Where are your laws? Where is your 
society ?”” If the correspondent of the Evening Post will 
go to work something will be done, for he evidently has 
the knowledge that something ought to be done. A. 











102. MANUAL TRAINING.—Socrates says, “We are igno- 
rant of what knowledge is. We must try again to define 
the term ; and first to have is quite different from to pos- 
SE88 . The soul is like an aviary full of wild 
birds, flying all about the place, singly or in groups. You 
may possess them, but you have none in hand; and until 
you collect, comprehend, and grasp your winged thoughts, 
you cannot be said to haye them either. When you have 
once caught your bird (or your thought) you cannot mis- 
take it; but while they are flying about, you may mistake 
= for the pigeon, and so you may mistake the 

wunbere and Siems of Kpomietyn ” 
the hand catches the birds, i. ¢., makes the 
thongs alstinct. clesr, unmistakable, and firmly fixes it, 
Sanan R. WATKINS, 





108. SPELLING REFORM.—It is hoped the proposed ‘ 
Reform,” as suggested in the ScHOOL JOURNAL, of June 16, 
will be endorsed by the National Educational] Association 
at its next meeting, concurred in by the several state as- 
sociations, legalized, if necessary, by the proper legislative 
bodies, and practically adopted by the revision of spellers, 
dictionaries, grammars, etc., to conform thereto. 

This will be “education by doing.” Spelling Reform 
has been delayed by proposed alphabetic changes to con- 
form to radical innovations not sanctioned by conservative 
men, lest reform should become abuse. 

Real, practical reform will be accepted by all rational 
men. Let the reform begin now. Why wait till the next 
century for what the English-speaking world is now ready? 

J. A. WHITELOCK. 


104, Hints ror Success.—I am o young teacher and would be 
help 


glad of any suggestions that wou me jd hh 
a success. INEXPERIENCED. 

Every true teacher who is about to start in the profes- 
sion intends to make a success of her work. There can be 
no nobler position in life than that in which one trains 
lives not only for this world, but for all eternity. A 
teacher cannot bound her influence ; how, then, shall she 
conduct herself towards her pupils? In the first place, 
build on the foundation stone “patience.”” I would em- 
phasize this, for nothing in life can be accomplished with- 
out this quality. Certainly that would be a poor school- 
room where it was not found. ‘“ Rome was not built in a 
day.” A fact often repeated becomes fixed at last. 

I once heard a teacher remark, “I cannot make brains. 
Send a child to school who wants to learn, and I can teach 
him, but for the slow ones I don’t care much.” It is cer- 
tainly a great pleasure to teach a very bright child. But 
few have the concentration of mind to understand at once 
what is said to them, and others are naturally slow. Is it 
not a satisfaction though to know that you have succeeded 
in giving the child light ? 

If you wish to have a successful school, first insist upon 
good order in your room. Never give a command that you 
do not enforce. Some children are so well brought up that 
they will always obey at once. Others are different. 
They will try the teacher to see if they can get the better 
of her by not minding what she says, and yet these rogues 
always like that one the best who firmly holds the reins in 
her own hands. I was quite amused one day when one of 
my older girls said to me, “‘ The reason that I was so glad 
that you came, was that you made us mind you.” This 
was in a country school, and the speaker a wilful, though 
a good hearted girl, but she knew what was right. 

The best school is that which is carried on with the few- 
est punishments. Commence by being firm with your 
boys and girls, and they will love you and their school 
much the better for it. Never threaten a child. If you 
do, he will certainly try you to see if you meant what 
you said. 

A lady was once preparing dinner in her kitchen, the 
floor of which had been just washed. ‘Her little three-year. 
old boy annoyed her by sliding over the floor. Finally she 
said to him,—“ Charlie, if you slide across there once more, 
[ will punish you.” The little fellow went off to play 
with his blocks. He played by himself for six or seven 
minutes, and then glanced at his mother. Deliberately he 
walked across the room, and took just one forbidden slide, 
then having had his way, back he went to his playthings; 
Nothing was said. The child waited, then broke out,— 
“Mamma, you told a lie!’’ His mother took the matter 
in hand then, and settled it, but she felt guilty all the 
while, for she had tempted the little one to sin. Think of 
that when you say the Lord’s Prayer—‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.”” Do not give the child a chance tofail. Deal 
gently with your scholars, and keep in mind that golden 
word—patience. Cora W. Foster. 


105. QuEsT1oNns.—How far should I allow questions by mf 
GER. 


The only limit to reasonable questions from pupils should 
be the importance of the subject, and the amount of time 
that may be devoted to discussing and answering such 
questions. 

A teacher should be gratified to have his pupils manifest 
a desire to know more,—even if the desire be to know more 
than he is able to tell them. It indicates healthy mental 
activity and growth. JOHNSTON. 

106. Goop WRITERS.— Why cannot al! pu pocemegees we wie ? 
{s it the fault with the or with the 1 

No fault should be ascribed to either. ert fault mat 
justly be found with some teachers. All can and should 
be able to write a fair, legible hand. The requisites are 
clear conception of the correct forms of the letters, and 
skill to make such forms. Under judicious guidance, the 
idea of correct forms will be obtained, and the necessary 
skill acquired by practice. JOHNSTON. 


R.- Beacyrton. How and when did the term, egpontion ine cure 

Sis Wii labial te an dik ep the Lathe eecemas at 
least, the idea, derived from educare, is as oldasthat. Our 
English derivative has been in use since the time of As 
cham, conveying its present meaning. There never was a 
time since the perfection of the English , when 
Ce Hoclieh eoneine. pomee dh ne 0. SY present 


rn 





=. a athe LABOR.—Does a good a teacger ever ever = 


“ae aim of a good teacher is to induce growth, which 
there is always pleasure in watching. A teacher takes a 
class of children whose minds by lack of the right instruc- 
tion, have never been really awakened. Under right train- 
ing, they begin to grow, interest develops into enthusiasm, 
the faculties are awakened, and the minds live which for- 
merly existed. It is not possible that the worker of such a 
change feels weary of her labor. She may be physically 
tired, and should feel that rightful dissatisfaction with her 
work without which there is no progress, but that is all. 
It is the teacher who labors for so many dollars a year, who 
regards children as so many beings to be tolerated for a 
certain number of hours per day, during which time she is 
to pour into them a certain number of facts and explana- 
tions, who grows disgusted with teaching. No one ever 
accomplished anything who was not terribly in earnest, 
and stagnation never produced activity. A stagnant mind 
never induced growth in other minds. A self-satisfied 
teacher never led her pupils toaim higher. There are such 
teachers, but they are growing less. 


109. Fon FRipAY AFTERNOONS. 
rcises. 


Give a tew Friday afternoon 
exe A 


PUZZLED TEACHER. 

We give a list of devices which will make achangein the 
routine of the week. Many of these have been described 
in our papers in the past, and will probably be discussed in 
the future. There are as many ways of adapting sugges- 
tions as there are teachers. Reading of Continued Story 
(by the class); Quotations ; Authors’ Day Exercises ; Mod- 
eling Lessons ; Lessons in Courtesy; Lesson Games; Ac- 
tion Songs ; Question Box ; General News ; Debating Club; 
Acted Poems ; Conversation Lessons; Talk suggested by 
Contents of School Bulletin Board: Reading of School 
Diary. 


110. A Bap > ig My pupils persist in coming to me when | am 
otherwise to have me pronounce words for them. How 
can | Mitace tthe to to stop it? Ido not think it best to positively 
refuse. A Puzz_Lep TEACHER. 


It would be well to pronounce all the difficult words in a 
lesson when assigning it, and to allow no questions alter 
this time has passed. Teach pupils to consult the diction- 
ary, if they are old enough to use it. It is best never to let 
a child come to you during the recitation of another class. 
A little care will render the habit unnecessary. 





lll. Recrrine ux Low Tongs.—How shall 1 break upamong my 
pupils a habit of reciting in low and indistinct tones * 


A READER. 
Tones may be low but no indistinct utterances should be 
allowed. Conversation lessons, conducted so that the pu 


pils will have to do the larger share of the talking, will 
improve the fault. Let pupils read to the class something 
interesting. They will be obliged to do their best to make 
themselves heard, and will take pride in reading well. Re- 
ceive no carelessly enunciated sentence as a recitation, and 
the trouble will soon disappear. 


1122. IuproPER LANGUAGE.—How far should a teacher correct 
improper language in pupils ? A. G. F. 

By “improper” you undoubtedly mean ungrammatical 
speech, full of local idioms. It may be corrected just so 
far as the faults are radically wrong. It is well to make 
all corrections with a view to the child’s future needs. 
There are thousands of cases where young men and wo- 
men use language which is a detriment and source of mor- 
tification to them, because they learned it at home and had 
no one to tell them what was right. The suggestions 
which a teacher can make in a pleasant and effective way, 
will prove invaluable. 


1S Tpamame THE Eye. —How may a teacher train the eye of bis 
pupils INEXPERIENCED. 


It can be done best by observation lessons. Have pupils 
describe pictures or objects placed before them. Let this 
be done both orally and in writing. After the object has 
been closely observed, have it drawn. Teach the propor- 
tion of parts in connection with the drawing. To train the 
eye in noting distances, let pupils measure actual objects 
or lengths, after observing and speculating on the size. It 
is important that they should be trained to quick and ac. 
curate observation. 

114. CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.— W hat is meant by 
ishment ’ ? 

Punishment affecting the exterior of the body. 


Mr. Frank P. BRENT, of Virginia writes: ‘‘I have 
enjoyed immensely both books sent by your house. It 
had been a long time since I had read ‘ Spencer’s Educa- 
tion,” and I had never seen Col. Parker's little book, 
“Talks on Teaching,’ before. Ialso enjoy your excellent 


” 





“ corperal pun- 
R. 








papers. 
THe JOURNAL and INstTrTUTE have been among the greatest 
factors to inspire me. L. SEELEY. 
Lake Forest, I. 





Miss Cleveland, of Lakeville, Conn., writes: I enjoy the Ineri- 
TUTE so much, and the little book “ Mistakes in Teaching,” I can- 
not tell its worth. We have some live teachers in our town, and 
hold a teachers’ every month. These meetings are wel) 





meeting 
attended, and full of interest, and profit, 
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- BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MoGUFFEY’s ALTERNATE FIFTH READER. Van Antwerp, 


Brags & Co. Cincinnati and New York. 304 pp. 50 
cents 


A Fifth Reader addresses itself to those pupils who have 
mastered the primary principles of reading, and are tg 
to enter upon the higher forms of written lan 
found in the works of our best authors. With this a in 
view, facie Hh the editor of this volume, has arranged, 
with much care and udgment, a selection of the best ma- 
terial with which to form a reader, He has had constantly 
before him a threefold aim. (1.) To give an adequate idea 
to the author’s style ; (2.) to present useful or interesting 
facts, and (3.) to enlarge the pupils’ vocabulary by present- 
ing good and pure English, such as will serve as models 
upon which students m a be able to base a style of their 
own. Among other g things found in this Reader, are 
be phical notices of authors. These have been weiten| + 

great care, and as much as is possible in so short a 
pao, a history of the author is given, and his place in the 
world of letters. Definitions have received much atten- 
tion,—the aim has been to discriminate the synonyms, 
thus aiding the student to obtain a better gam mg 
of the language. The selections are from the writin; 
many favorite authors, and cover a variety of subjec 
once interesting and instructive. 
cellent, the 
ing neat an 





at 
The illustrations are ex- 
pest ons Pay type of the best kind, and the bind- 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. A manual of the Treat- 
ment of Surgical and Other Iujuries in the Absence of 
a Physician. By Charles W. Dulles, M. D. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co., 1012 Walnut Street. 119 pp. 75 cents. 
Nothing is so essential in case of accident as 5+ at- 

tention, and with a clear head and a guide, sim to this 

pose X volu me, life may be saved whic might otherwise be 

sacri The topics treated u Be ra are arranged in good * 

jon om rile —_—— each page, is found in large letters, any 
— ‘of spe importance or necessity. is not 

tended any way to take the place of a physician, but but 
rather to aid nature while one may be be enlt he sub- 
jects treated, are, Obstructions to respiration,—forei 
es in the eye, nose or ear,—fits or seizures,—inj 

to the brain,—effects of heat,—effects of cold,—sprains dis- 

locations, —fractures, —wounds ,—hemorrhages,—domestic 

emergencies,—signs of death, and sup a for emergen- 

cies. This is a little volume, but one of good, practi-| 5 

cal common sense and instruction. 


SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir John Malcolm. Vol. II. 
Cassell & Co., 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


192 pp. 10 cents. 
The second volume of ‘‘ Sketches of Persia,’’ opens with 
chapter XIV. which contains much that will interest and 


be of value. A good deal is said about Teheran, the mod- 
ern capital of Persia, and its imposing position and appe ~¢" 
ance. These “Sketches” are delightful reading 
leisure hour. 


THE MODERN DISTRIBUTIVE PRocEss. By John B. Clark, 
and Franklin H. Giddings, Boston: Published by Ginn 
Co. 77 pp. 75 cents. 


This is the first candid and scientific study of the new 
problems of distribution resulting from competition in its 
modern form. he the organization of ape trusts, labor 
unions, etc. The book consists of stud of competition 
and its limits, of the nature and amount of profits, and of 
the determination of w Ss, in the industri society of to- 
a It gives a view of the present social evolution, its 

principles, and paar = = The student of to-da: ay 
will find resented a more highly organized industrial 
HE, and a more complica’ process of eno Tone 
t e social income, than those that were obse 
Stuart Mill and others. It is the aim of these studies, also, 
to analyze the natural group ne oe of oe industry, 
to determine where competition is ble, and where 
combination is naturally invited ; to resortana the extent 
to which this movement checks individual rivalry ; and to 
determine the nature and scope of that residual competi} r 
tion which is the controlling & petncipie of the regime. 
subjects treated, according their divisions are, The 
Limits of Competition; —The Persistence of Competition ; 
—Profits under Modern Conditions, and The Natural Rate 
of Wages. The articles compose a series of essays, written 
by different perrene, who are well qualified to deal with 
subjects of like importance and interest, while they take 
into account, especially, the fee Be: consciousness of s0- 
ciety, which not only sets up an ideal toward which so- 
pane should tend, but, by public opiates, by legislation, 
in many effective ways promo the natural move- 
ment in that direction. e@ essays were yee pub- 
lished in the Political Science —o ly, but, in a volume 
like the present one, they will fant more convenient 
for either reference or study. 


CORIOLANUS. By William Shakespeare. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir John Malcolm. Vol. I. 


AREOPAGITICA. LETTER ON EDUCATION, SONNETS, AND 

PsALMs. By John Milton. 

THE BLACK DEATH, AND DANCING MANIA. By J. F. C. 

Hecker. 

THE sane OF SAMUEL PEPys. From March to Novem- 
r, q 
THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. By Edmund Spenser. Cas- 

sell & Co, 104and1@6 Fourth Avenue, New York. 192 

pp. each. 10 cents. 

Shakespeare’s “‘ Coriolanus,” was first printed in the fo- 
lio of = and is usually regarded as one of his latest 
plays. — is to set forth most vividly the strength of 
our Foe t 


Sir John Malcolm was a scholar, writer, soldier and dip- 
lomatist, and a book more delighiful than his “Sketches 
of Persia,” | would be difficult to find. 

tica”” was a speech made for the lib- 








“The Shepherd’s Calendar,” is full of significance, but 
its main aim is religious. 


An AytAs RacE; And Other Tales from the Earthly Par- 
By William Morris. Edited with Notes by Oscar 
pat with the co-operation of William J. 
Litt. D. With Mlustrations. 
Co. 242 pp. 75 cents. 


in bringing this volume of selections into suitable form 
for school reading and study, the desire of the editor has 
been to make popular the verse of one of the ont poets of 
_ Victorian era. The tales in ‘The Eart: Paradise,” 
y~ yet well suited to win the interest of young peo- 
= oem oasarule are more fond of epic poetry than ite 
verse. Ina rather len gtny Introduction, are found, The 
life and works of William Morris, his style characteris- 
tics of his verse, and the: ke of the “Earthly Paradise.” 
A few words are not sufficient to tell one half the beauty 
contained in this little volume ; the poems — be read to 
be appreciated. Amon them, are “The Wanderers,”— 
ae anta’s Race,”’ ”—** The Proud King,’ a “ The Writ- 
= the Im: Accompanying t ese poems are 
es and Inter a which are hardly less charming than 
tne — themselves. At the close of the book are copi- 
ous Notes which are full of interest. —— volume is tas 
fully em in green, with red edges 


Rolfe, 
Boston : Ticknor & 


THE Story OF NEW YorRK. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Illustrated by L. J. Brid n. Boston: D. - 7 ined 
pany, Franklin and Hawley Streets. 311 pp. 


“The Story of the States”’ is a proposed series of ofthe 

narratives descriptive of the rise and develo —_ 
states, and of this series, New York is the first. 
of arse: 27 rt Mr. Brooks is to give historical —— 
tion, in a vivid, picturesque, and entertaining manner. 
Against the background of historic fact, the record of a 
hypothetical Knickerbocker family is thrown which came 
to New York in 1657 “to grow up. with the country,” the 
members of which are still found in the state representing 
the growth of the average citizen. This story of New 
=" ~ a areey comprehensive gpd told in a way to be 
all, especially those who are inclined to find such 
ee usually too dull for them. The twelve chapters 
which compose the volume are full of life-like incidents 
_—- jictures, while the illustrations which accompany the 

pictures are an additional charm. Among the titles 
of the chapters are found, The Infant Colon utch New 
York, The Beginnings of English Rule, Libert a, Early 
Political a ss and Disaster, A 
state, Erratic Days, In War and Peace. At the ~ tober i) 
the volume are found, The Chronological Sto > 
rt le’s Covenant, Books Relating to New Yor 

, complete Index. A person must be dull RE who 
a not take a live interest in this series of proposed books, 
especially if all are as full of charm as this one offered b 
so well known and able a writer as Mr. Brooks. In bind- 
ing, type and paper, nothing is left to be desired. 


WARMAN’S PRACTICAL ORTHOEPY AND Comoe. , By E. B. 
Warman, A.M. . Harrison wr ning Co., 
418-417 Dearborn street, Chicago, ti. 448 ps a) 


It has been the purpose of the author of this book to 
deal exclusively with the ear-life, or orthoepy, and while 
it is neither speculative nor theoretical, but l peg practi- 
cal, it is a companion alike for the teacher and the student. 
The author gives words, three special characteristics, and 
says they have their eye-life itis kis puzpees ear-life orthoepy, | , ¥: 
and soul-life significance, but itis to deal entire- 
ly with orthoepy in this volume. Ito — ake witha a long and 
pages survey of our dictionaries, with “‘an earnest ap 

for the removal of erroneous and superfluous material for 
that of a more practical nature.” 
brought to notice and discussed are accent, articulati 
consonants, the deaf-mute system, diacritical marks old 
and new, digraphs, enunciation, pronunciation, visible 
8 my symbols, vowels, words usually mispronounced. 
ese are a few of the many topics treated in this volume 
which will be found to be of great value upon the science 
of pronunciation. 


MAD BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT; or, Groans from ae age 
Victims. By Percy Dane. Brighton : Percy Dane, 80 
Round Hill. 192 “4 Eighteen pence. 

The “ Dedication’’ found in this book contains some 
rather sharp words, and are evidently the outcome of 
special need. Re other persons to whom the Dedica- 
tion extends are, ‘ All the taskmasters of the British 


educational system, to all faddists, theorists, and enthusi- | Mines. 


asts who are willing to sacrifice everything’ to tabulated 
reports and statistics,” ete. The langu is <r but 
upon some points it has the ring of truth in it all through 
the book. The design is to show the necessity for a 
change in the educational system in England. 


REPORTS. 


REPORTS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE TOWN OF ATTLE- 
BOROUGH AND NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASs., 1888. Henry M. 
Maxon, Superintendent, North Attleborough. 


More school accommodations are greatly needed, and the su 
erintendent recommends that measures to provide for them 
taken at once. The schools have for five years been under the 
care of a ries mee fon rintendent, and in that time a eo eS 
course of Saatanie m introduced, which fas been each 


more closel ted to the needs of the pupils. School bh 
has been given cwontel attention, and im ec have 
introdu The total enrollment was 1 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF FALL RIvER, 1887-8. William Con- 
nell, Superintendent. 
Su intendent Connell is to be ee 
= by by the following ny nd 
m of teac' are graduall 
beco' less andl lass € confined eth the Dre ook a during rockin. 
tions. tting nearer to their pupils, TR more of 
child-life, i reat and possibilities, and P how to give it that in- 
spiration and ce which will aid in produ a healthy de- 
They are 
memorized 


ul 


i 


recita’ 
Massachusetts requ: 
of over ten thousand inha 
was en free hand 
room. + eae, outlines were attempted. The omen, pete in 
May, 758, and eS ree Ce ee dren attend- 
ine nie ond vate schools 9,908, 


erty, ot i unticen el gee J to the liament of England. 
and wes pub blished in I B82, po ean ee : —_ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THE TOWN OF 
was pu ) e same year 
“The Dancing Mania,” These two books gave their au-| | A®AMS, Mass., . 4 ‘Beckwith, Supt. of Schools 
thor a wide reputation, then this allowed gonsierab was somewhat reduced, and 
“The of Samuel Pepys ” extends from Noverober, considerably’ be better iderubly better work and more ~ ga 
1608, to May, 1600 , and one more volume completes this cele- <kitivan weve pus on half thas in too .. Children who 


are in the first grade are admitted, at 


request of their parents, 


Among the many —. & Co 


to school to attend one session daily. “This may haat to ecb to solve the 
perplexing sania Gate whothat 6 youte ome shall be sent to 
school or not. The superintendent advances some strong argu 
ments in favor of trai ing schools for teachers, ~~ y that they 
should employ their own residents and high school graduates. 
The total curcllment is Hf ono. and the average attendance 1,541. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

D. C. Heats & Co. have just published “ The New Arithmetic,” 
which is essentially a pupils’ hand- book, compact, yet complete, 
and prepares for the computations of every-day life. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons’ popular books in yellow paper 
covers include the works of Stevenson, Stockton, Cable, Harris, 
Carnegie, Bunner, Boyesen, Mrs. Burnett, and others. 

The Magazine of Art for Jaly has handsomely illustrated articles 
on“ A Personal View of Japanese Art,” and “The Crown: Its 
Growth and Development.” Some striking scenes are given in 
“The Forest of Fontainebleau : Summer.” 

Our YounG Forks’ READING CrrRcLe is the name of a new 
organization which seeks to promote good reading among boys 
and girls. Information will be furnished by 8. R. Winchell, man- 
ager, 106-108 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Griyn & Co. will publish in July Prof. Young's “ Manual of 
Astronomy.” It is intended to give such facts, principles, and 
methods of science as belong to a liberal education. 

Wide Awake’s “ Presidential Series ” is attracting unusual atten- 
tion to that handsome periodical. The July number contains a 
sketch of Eliza Monroe, afterward mistress of the White House. 
In the same number is a portrait and sketch of Hellen Keller, the 
blind, deaf, and dumb child of Alabama. 


D. C. HeatH & Co. have ready a collection of twenty-five 
models and twenty-five photographs prepared by Harvard in- 
structors, designed to show the structure of the earth’s crust, 
each figure being accompanied by a text for beginners in geology. 
D. LorHrop Company have extended the time of their litera- 
ture prize competition to December 1. It is open to all children, 
students, and professors in educational institutions, including 
Sunday-schools. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The National Revenues. A Collection of Popers by American 


Economists. Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.00. 

Chemical Probems. By J. P. Grubfield, Ph.D. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 


Cookery for Beginners. A series of familiar lessons for young 
housekeepers. By Marion Harland. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
75 cents, 


In Castile or Cabin, or Talks in Ireland in 1887. av George Pel- 
lew, A.M. New York: G. P. Putnan.’s Sons. $1.50. 


Exercises in English. By H. I. Strang, B.A. Hoston: 
Heath & Co. 


My Story of the bay A Woman's Narrative of Four Years’ 
Personal Experience as Nurse in the Union Army, etc., with 
anecdotes, pathetic incidents, and thrilling reminiscences, por- 
traying The Lights and Shadows of Hospi Life, and The Sani- 


D. C. 


tary Servi — ot the War. a Mary A. Livermore. Harttor., 
Conr ; A. D. Worthington Co 

A Bird's-Eye View of Our Federal Government. - ww. Tt. 
er Prepa’ for use in schools. Chicago: W. I. Chase 


yo - The Science of gg Three Introductory 


= icity of Identity of Language ani 
et san icity ot Thought. "Wissen: he Open Court Pub. 


ae. oft Novel. By 8. Baring-Gould. New York: D. Appieton 
cents. 


died Ball. How to cme S Player, Many the Origin, History, 
and Ex Spe of the by J John Montgomery Ward. 
Philad : The Athletic Publishing Co., 1124 Arch St. Paper, 
25 —, Cloth, 50 cents 


Books that have Helped Me. 
Appleton & Co. 30 cents. 


Cigiecs for Young Americans, or First Lessons in Government. 
By Wm. M. Giffin, A.M. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 


Manual of Christian Evidences. _By Geo. Park Fisher, D.D. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 


Leibniz’s New Essays Concerning the Human "ee 
By John Dewey, Ph.D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.25. 


Recent Examination Papers for Admission to Harvard, Yale, 

Princeton, Sheffield Scientific School, and Columbia School of 

Selected and Edited for the Use of monn Schools 
LAs 3 White, LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Co 


. 


From the Forum. New York: D. 


teachers, post- 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Ginn & Co.’s Catalogue and Announcements, 1888. Prepared 
especially for those who teach the “ common school” grades, and 
are in search of the best aids and guides in their work. 

Twentieth Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, Empo- 
ria, Kansas, 1886-7. Albert R. Taylor, Ph.D., President. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Catalogue of the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Tl, 1886-7. Edwin C. Hewitt, LL.D., Presi 
dent. . 

Standard Educational Publications for Teachers and School 


Officers. New England Publishing Company, 3 Somerset street. 
Boston. 





MAGAZINES. 

len and Women for te * 4 is full of pictures of all 
sizes, short ~ and pretty verses. Itis just the thing for the 
little folks. ae Lothrop Company, Boston, are the publishers. 
the Atlantic will tind the July number fully up 

to high water mark. serials by E. H. House and Charles 
Craddock have proved of great interest. “Studies of Fac- 
Life,” by Lillie B. Wyman, will be instructive reading, 
Ww lovers of art will interested in “* Boston Painters and 
” by William Howe Downes. Amene the other articles 
are “A Green Mountain Coru-field,” by ford Torrey, and 
“A ” by Harriet Waters Preston. It is im- 
to mention al) the good things by eminent, authers, in the 
uly A tew of the articles are “A Day in the 
Arctic,” by Lieutenant Schwatka ; * The Situation in Europe,” by 

President Adams, of Cornell University ; * Historic T; 


‘arrytown, 
by Edith Sessions ep at big A v8. Apollo,” by H. H. boyesen. 
of American nega tor July is the article 
Allan McLane Hamilton on ritualism and Like Delu- 
developments in that hes this is 
timely. to this num are Fred- 
k G. Mather, Mrs. Charlotte Seove: Conover, ‘irs. Admiral 
and others.——— Lovers of outdoor recreations 


always 
find to terest thera in Outin . The June number has 
Westminster Ke ennel Club,” “ Archery,” 





articles 
Nee, agen AS Agricultural —— “A Midnight Cruise Around 
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Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 

These Question Books are pena ee without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for review- 
ing Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has 
children to educaie. The wuthor of these books isa an experienced teacher. 

On U.8. tery: ; -.Hathgway See. On agin Grammer Es Hathaway Ho 
Physiology, yeiene...... 

a Arithmetic. paeieta * Theory aud Practice of Teaching “ 0c. 

Descriptive Circulars Tailed free on application. af 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 


COPYRIGHTED. 
In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides... 
Fillers, Manilla Covers 





. P 





This is the ncatest and most excellently manufactured Ln age AE in . country, 
oot Jes: apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block Syste 
Campbell, 1s mest economical! of time in bom pw the record, ivand b wden really WONDERFUL conden- 
cation which L. 1 Ly as ——— of mone iter, wl will last an ord 
tare) 7] , Cos's but 75 cents ma. t- wing ting 
jonger, costs less than half as much. oe. err ae eK 5 yer ahs ee 


READ THIS TWICE. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by maul, post-paid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, ncatness, and economy of time and price, possessed by the 


preceding. w dsc 
ords Correctly § ken. 
By Evroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Locate tentas 


Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and old, printed with fine b borders, wi 
valuable to all who would speak their motner tongue wiki a with red ere. 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents.- 
Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in 


Ink and Gold 
Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos, I., 11.,11I.andIV. Pa 25 cts-; Boards, 40 cts. 

No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of oontions embracing the ‘Subject of ag oy” 
Sounds, Pitch, Volu.ne, Quality, Movement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. iV. 
is devoted to selections for the Young. 

Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo. in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
COPY RIGHTE: 
No mistakes. “Absolut 


. Its UTILITY is 
and copyrighted by Prof. 


No sticky wafers. lateliple. 


PRICES: For 3, 4 or 5 Tables, post- 
For6,7or8 “ y > pe, paid, 
For 9 or 10 ” . 6b * “ 
For 12 = 1.90 “ ro 
For 15 - “ rr 





SPECIALLY Norice.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables, 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
Publishers’ Agents for above: 


Messrs. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
THE SCHOOL SUtPLY PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bund Street, New York. 


FREE REGISTRATION teachers. 


VACANCIES ON HAND. 
Enclose stamp f plication fi s 
No cha to ren cheus ter securing 
teachers. Address, 
THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ UNION, 
P. O. Box aro, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


Do you vee to GO TO TEXAS for a better 
salary? operate ost exclusively in 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Pri; cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for ev ery department of insiruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured 











alm 





teachers of us the last three years have already tensi 
requested us to select gvou ieachers and pro- Fa are on ‘the rounds 8 ane pave on = ve 
fessors for them for Sep tember. Our for TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
teachers are all direct Wen employers, New va | Box TYLER, TEXAS. 
cancies are coming in dmiy. Senfd at once for 
circulars and note our — of work. Mention 


WANTED. as ccsacers gas 


gohools, & to fill positions near New York City. 
Two ; teacher 
(Episcopal) ; 


SCHOOL JOURNAL, Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL 


FTrOoOsT OUT 
AFTER MUCH DELAY. 


How to Study Geography, 


NEARLY 400 PAGES. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Price, $1 50. 

Apply at once for copy of First Edition, with 
exercises in Elocution. By FRANCIS STUART 

PARKER, $2.20. Address, 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 PM ng ane St. BOSTON. # W. Sth St. 


Stadio Buildin >, PAUL, MINN. 
Sood tonshare an nes — school ——. —a 


KINDERGARTE 





MRS. A. D. CULVER, 


WOMAN’S EXCHANCE, 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
329 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTE 


i sok, OF THE WAR | 


oy aor doepltal Nera 


Soa ranean the War Rae and 


Shadows banlng ner 
full of “ and tea. north 


he 
Eon i Soe 
WANTED fami. erys Sy kg 9 Write Sec 


weal Lite, Acstteant 
AND SCHOOL } rani & CO., 


if 147TH STREET, 
1 SUPPLIES i 7 non Youn, 





























THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSE 
At Asbury Park, N. J. and at Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


The Berlitz Method is acknowledged by al! first class American and European authorities 
as the best of all natural methods. Instruction will be given by the regular professors of the 
Berlitz Schools, where only the best of native teachers are employed. Their long experience and 
un leled success in teaching languages will make their instruction highly interesting and 
eminently practical. The course consists of numerous lessons, lectures, excursions and a con- 
tinual practice in French and German conversation. The terms are very low. A special course for 
teachers is free. For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


BERLITZ & CO., W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Chautauqua-1888. 





LEWIS MILLER, President. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 
July 7-28—TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, Principal. 

A three-weeks’ meeting of secular schoo; 
teachers, for lectures, illustrative exercises, bio- 
graphical studies, scientific experiments, etc., 
combining with the recreative delights of the 
summer vacation the stimulating and quickening 
influence of the summer school. 


Pedauogical Principles. Applications te 
all branches. 


July 5-Aug. 16--COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Dr. W. R. Harper, ef Yale, Principal. 

It is the aim of this department to provide 
courses in linguistic, philological, and scientific 
subjects, and to offer all he privileges of personal 
contact with instructors and thorough class drill 
guaranteed by a college or university. 

50 Professors. 60 Courses. 
Most complete Summer College in the World 





Concerts, 





200 Popular Lectures, Batertainments, Prize Matches, etc. 
Good board. Cheap railroad rates. Tuition fees low. For full information write to 
W. A. DUNCAN, ®yracuse, N, Y. 
TEACHERS AGENCIES 





The most desirabie school positions become vacant during July and Angus 

Probably the la t number of cha made in schools are made during 
these months. The great majority of teachers, when intending to veaes 
peemer not to offer their resignation until the end of the term, hence, though they may have signi: ed 

heir intentions to a few friends or to Teachers’ Agencies, as a rule Boards are not — .-—f to | 

whether the places are to be vacant or not; hence, they take no action toward filling these places until 
after they are notified by the teachers that they are not toremain, The time between tne middle of 
June and the first of September for the selection of teachers being short, it is desirable for teachers to 
nave some means of learning immediately where vacancies are to occur. Sudden resignations of 
teachers (in ordcr to accept pear? paying better salaries, or positions offering better surroundings) 
cause vacancies which must be filled immediately. We hear of hundreds of vacancies during each week 
in July, August, and the first of September. ‘eachers who desire to improve their salaries or better 
their surroundings, are invited to communicate with us. 

Some of the direct calls from authorities, for teachers, during the ) 
number of princi palships and supe yo from $600 to aso’ many high school prin 
cipalships and analstant 8 places with aries ceoeing trom a month to $1400 a year; in 
grammar, intermediate, and primary positions, we have ten 4m to every one teacher istered 
on our books for such places, and numberless new places are coming in every ~ In State Normal 
loyers, have been: Professorship of Mathematics, from 


few days have included a 


Schoo. ous recent cals, direct from em 
to ; Drawing and Sciences, $1 ; a teacher in Model Department, $800; a teacher in 
‘ommerc ca "Branches and Book- keeping, $1000; Professor of Sciences, $1600 ; lady teacher of 


pentie, In Colleges and State Universities, College t for Southern Colle e; Pro- 
f ip of Modern Langnages; also one of Mathematics; and several Ceeee within the last week 
have written us for Directors for Conservatories of Music at ranging from $700 to $1200. 
We have four positions with salaries ranging from $60 a month to $1000 a year for teachers it 
om o<-¥- Departments, Commercial Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Commercial Law, etc., etc. 
While graduates of leading Institutions are alw in demand, jet teachers with successful 
experience, or teachers who can show by testimonials that they are well qualified for tho place in 
question, can almost always secure tions. 
Do not delay. Write at once for circulars and 
teachers now for places now open, and for calls which w 
Circulars sent free. Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8ST., CHICAGO. 


{ New York City: 234 Broadway. 
}St. Paul, Minn: German American Bank Building. |  O®VILLE Brewer, Manager. 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Facts Teil. One, from among many unsolicited letters, tells the story. 
“THE BEST AGENCY ON EARTH!” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Pen Argyl, Pa., June, 1888. 
“Mr. FREDERIC Squiers :—I have been wnani Principal of the Sayville (L. Ty 
Public School, Pe ee of $1,000. I cannot speak TOO HIGHLY of your Agency. You have in 
formed me of MORE and BETTER tions than any other Agency to which I have ever belonged. I 
ean sincerely recommend it to all persons in need of a good A 
etfully, AsHEeR J. JACOBY.” 


Respec 
Send two stamps for blanks, etc., of the best Agency in the country for N. Y., N. J., Penna., Mass., 
Lona ISLAND, and Western positions. 


Prin. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern Manager, 
SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, 
RRANCHES :—RBOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO. 


D0 YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? contin rs for all parts of the Union. 


W. M. Apatr, Prin. Schools, Antonito, Colo. writes: “ Last May I became a member of your 
school agenc Within a month and a half I secured through it a good position, I am satisfied in 
every way th the manner in which you conduct business and also with your treatment.’ 


L. B. LANDIS, PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Union Jeacners’ /A\cency. 


Supplies Schools with Teachers Teachers with Positions. Send stamp tor Manual and blanks 
ESTABLISHED 1880. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLace, NEW YORK. 
BEST FACILITIES 
VICE, 
TSINESS 


NO FEE ada yo SE 
GE BL 


not in collecting advance peer tat in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form 


for stamp. 
R,. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN ScHoon Rurgavu, 2 W. lth, N. ¥ 


THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ‘88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 





eS mee yourself with our work. We need 
greatly increase during the next few weeks. 


Branches : 














N.Y. 





now. We want several hundred skilled 














FOR REGISTRATION. 
Aan’s EXCH 4 ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
2 ee BOTH SEXES.) 
Teachers, ee | 
Roepers, Stenographers hers 
Gopyists und sind Oushiors to Business Firm x 


Adé@rees Ginss 6 Derm. 
’ 2° Fifth Ave., N. % 











Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
Awerican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- - 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars W. A. CHOATE & CO,, 
shal ihre, Stent fechas esrane MANAGERS 
ing and renting o ' 
a FURNITURE and schools sup 508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. ¥ 





references 








E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, Fou darger seleries. os change ef locdiiee 
BE. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth Beate pereet, Chicago, Ti er. 


venue, New York City. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best r 1 of the veg 
kingdom known to medical sci as Al ves, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other seleeted roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Mood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
#1; six for #5. Made only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THIS IS THE QUESTION 
H OW. INDIGESTION 


Answer is plain. The way is easy. 
Take 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 
Physicians have for nearly 
half a century proved its 
usefulness. @ @ @ @ 
Delightful to take. @ 
Effervescent. @ © 
Luxurious, @ © 
Effective. @ © 
Gentle. @ © 


=) 





+“ 











TO GET RID OF 















BE SURE 
YoU TAKE 
NO 








NEW 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instraction under dblest Masters in 


mNGLI.AND 


MUSIC, FINE SRTS, KLOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition Steam 
I per term. Board and weed oes 


tand Electric — elvis week 
+» Nlustrated Cale: ving rh — Crmaation, 
Tress 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq. BOSTON. 





Will you go to San Francisco? 

The next atnual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 2th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St. Paut RaiLway, with choice of 
routes via Omaha or Kansas Citv in going 
and returning. Special Excursion tes 
will be made from San Francisco to all 
points of interest in California, and to 
Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are pre to 
give their guests a warm welcome, and this 
— will be the event of a life-time. 

f you are desirous of securing informa- 
tion relative to the j journey, please address, 
for particulars, A. V. H. nter, Gen- 
eral ere ie r Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., | Cush: 
or E. F. Richardson, General Agent Pass’r 
Dept., 881 Broadway New York City. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Teachers can hardly overestimate their 
debt to those Grogeatiive and conscientious 

ublishers who, observing the signs of the 

es, anticipate the demands of intelli- 

t students, and provide for them those 

ks which exact 'y meet their growing 
needs. Such publishers not only add to 
their own reputation and prosperity, but 
confer ab on their readers. essrs. 
D. C, Heath & Co. deserve these words as 
much as any educational publishers in the 
country. Teachers will interested in 
the latest books in English issued by this 
house : William’s Composition and Rheto- 
ric by Practice, for use in high schools 
= colleges, Only two high school prin- 
have examined it, and both say, 





piel aetna patna Means 
& recently pu is 
$0 be tie tates Now ing d cities. It 
contains Grammar, Composition, Versifi- 


e English Lan- 
guage and Literature. They ave also 
ey published Strang’s Exercises in Eng- 
Accidence, Syntax, and Sty.e, and 
Hyde’s Practical ms in the Use of 
English. Don’t fail to examine them. 


Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. have had 
their New England office in Bromfield 
street for many years. The an with 
Austin, Nichols & Co., at No. 32, and re- 
mained with Nichols & Hall, afterwards 
Hall & Whiting, and then C. H. Whitin 
& Co. When Mr. Md ger moved out o 
the street they took offices at No. 22, 
where they have remained ever since. 
Changes in that street, so far as the book 
trade is concerned, have been great, and 
other locations have been thought to be 
more desirable, so that this house have 
taken rooms at No. 5 Somerset street, 
where at all times a full line of their stock 
may be found, under the care of Mr. F. H. 
Day, depositary. Mr. A. P. Soule has 
been appointed the New England agent 
for this house. Mr. Soule is a Maine man, 
a graduate from Colby University in the 
class of 1879. He was principal of the 
a Maine, High School for about 

cmidioatan when he was called to the 
eo palship of the high school at Dexter, 
aine. He was afterwards superintend- 
ent of schools at Hingham, Mass., and 
more recently has been connected with 
the school-book business of the New 
land agency of one of the New York pu 
lishers. e comes full pre pared and 
eq for the duties 8 5 in 
the house of A. 8. Barnes & Co., and has 
earned the esteem of a large number of 
ee New England educators. 


COLLEGE REMOVAL.—H. B. 
ib —igpe or the Bryant & Stratton, Chi- 
Business College has moved to 
Washington street, corner Wabash ave- 
nue, where a suite of sixteen large college 
halls and nents have been planned 
and elegantly furnished for the accommo- 
dation of the largest business college in 
the world. Mir. Be Bryant, the senior —— 
of the well-known firm of Bryant & Strat- 
ton, selected Chicago for the location of a 
great t business university of a higher order 
any heretofore establish i- 
ated with him is his son, Mr. H. W. 
ee and possessed of good b 
e culture, o usi- 
ness ability. These gentlemen, composing 
the firm of H. B. Bryant & Son, with the 
aid of a large corps of experienced and 
specially selected instructors, have built 
up an institution and joe out a course 
instruction that will be a credit to 
Chicago. The higher class of students, 
Geetusins of hgh eahucle ond Rewsy ont 
will find their wants en ae this 
institution. For light, v 
ciousness, and elegance, these spumnethe 
are unequaled, having all improvements 
known to this department of education. 


“Eh? What's that? What did you 
remark? I beg pardon.” Truly it some- 
times is not to catc 
intended for one’s ears. 


cation, and History of 1 


ro sd = odie 


hearing is not accurate, en to thease 


quoted above aie comme common as salt 
a shore meadow. But, my friend, i 
are among the afflicted, I would ec at 
mend you to try Peck’s Patent Improved 
ioned ear drums which are said to 
perfect restore the h » whether 
eafness is caused by colds, 
— to the hema 


oon 








a Harvard man, a geritleman of jculture, bu 


the first word | N 
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YOU SUFFER 


from Biliousness, Constipation, 
Piles, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, 
Colds, Liver Trouble, Jaundice, 
Dizziness, Bad taste in the mouth, 
etc.—You need Suffer no long: r— 


Warners SAFE Pills 


will cure you. They have cured 
tens of thousands. They possess 
these points of superiority: sugar 
coated ; ; purely vegetable, contain 
no calomel, mercury or mineral of 
any kind; do not grip; never sick- 


en; easy to take ; mild in operation; 





and for these reasons are especially 
the favorites ot women Ask for 








WARNER’S SAFE PILLS. 
MARVE 








MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Cure of mind wandering. 

Any book learned in one reading. 

Classes of 1087 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit. 

1500 at Philadelphia, 1113 at Washington, 1216 
at Boston ares classes of Columbia Law stu- 
dents, at Yale ellesley, Oberlin, etna | ot 
—, Michigan University, Chautauqua. 
‘endorsed by RICHARD PRocroR, the Scien’ 
fist Hons. W. AsToR, JUDAH P. ‘BENJAMIN, 
Ju GIBSON, Dr. Brown, E. H. Cook, Prin. 
N. State Normal Coilege, &. Taught by 
correspondence. Prospectus POST FREE from 

PROF. LOIS 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


WARMAN'S Orthoépy 


PRACTICAL 
Most co oe re work published on the subject ot 
pronunc The appendix contains 6,40 words 


usually mispronounced. | ‘unciation 
given accords with Worcester an ebster. When 


authorities do not agree both are quoted. A 

oe $2, Half Mor., $2 
mail on receipt of pnce. 
in eyery town. Just 
cere No on! Only book of the 
at Sells on ty every teacher, student and 
cated pe: W.#H. HA RRISON, JR., Pus .Co., 
a. A Deccbows' St., Chicago. 


Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 

ent Reading, Heroic Pathetic and Humorous 

tations. 

Miss Mary Evans, Paacted lab e Ene Semi- 
our, Soa Pw mphe Die Me Ohio, * x. 2. Donkin is an 
not only oe hye t= of the. principles of voice 


power of her 
pupils to do ge work.’ 
Address 31 East 17th Street, New York. or 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 


TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 
sete ft eee and all 








dsome yolume. 








daily, except Sundays, connect a re? 
whact with ts rs for Boston, leaving 6 
a.m., arri 


car, new 
uit ment, full night’s rest; short rail - 
Reeves" renowned orchestra on each ody 


STONINGTON LINE. 
Narra- 


The grt Soest 2 route for Watch Hull, 
Points Rhode _ Island. 
rough between steamers’ landing and 


Steamers fea é@w Pier 36 North dail 
at 5 P. M. § Jearo, New Bi id x 
J. W. rea 








evers or in- }} 
PR mags 





BOOKS 
POR THE TIMES. 


BY EMINENT AUTHORS AND AT POP. 
ULAR PRICES. IN STOUT 
PAPER BINDING. 


10 CENTS EACH. 


PAGES, 
. Chistianity and Miracles at the present 
day. Cairns. - 


. Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Row. 


Christ the Central Evidence of Christianity. 
Cairns. 


. Antiquity of Man Historically Considered. 
Rawlinson. 


Early Prevalence of Monotheistic Beliefs. 
Rawlinson. - 


Rise and Decline cf Islam. Muir. 


. Witness of Man’s Moral Nature to Chris- 
tianity. Thomson. 


Authenticity of the Four Gospels. Wace. 5 


The Age and Origin of Man Geologically 
Considered. 8, R. Pattison, F G.8. - 


Modern Materialism. Rev. W. F. Wilkin- 
son, M.A. - - - - il 


The Unity of the Character of the Christ 
of the Gospels a Proof of its Historical 
Reality. Rev. C. A Row, M.A. 


. The Vitality of the Bible. W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. ie ie. 


Prescnt State of the Christian Argument 
from Prophecy. Cairns. 
The Origin of the Hebrew Religion. E. R. 
Conder, D.D. 


The Witness of Ancient Monuments to the 
Old Testament Scriptures. A. H. Sayce, 
M.A. 


Corruptions of Religion, from the — 
of Nature. Duke of Argyll. 


The Bible Tested. Jacob Chamberlain, 
M.D., D.D. : - 


The Old Testament Vindiented. Rev. T. 
W. Chambers, D.D, 


19. The Christ of the Seapets. Rev. Henri 
Meyer, D.D. 


20. Yerdinand Christian Baur on the Origin 
of Christianity, Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


21. Man Physiologically Considered. Alex. 
Macalister, M.D., F. R. 8. - 


22. Historical Illustrations of the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Rev. G. F. anette, 
D. D. - 


23. Moral Condition of the weatien. Rev. 
N. B. Williams. 
24, The Divine Law of Marriage; or, The 


Bible 5 9 Polygamy. Rev. 8. E. 
Wishard, D. D. 


25. Religious Value ofthe ED of apn 
tianity. Prof. C. M. Des Islets. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BOSTON, 54 Bromfield St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. 
CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 735 Market St. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THomAs Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
of St. Com next 


foot at 
a trains for the 


mo 
Ni 

Leave —s for NEW YORK every 
eae P. 7, ¥ a, arrival of trains 


iinet tha ort, i. 


eee 
e505 


ONLY 


6 


- - - - -8 
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wich to write us, costs but 
domes care alls Lt whe > > wo harm a 
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sore ted Hu iy Ed, ; Seaunants show 
cof val luable’ HOUSEHOLD SAMPLEs. ee 
dress, STINSON & Co., 


R. H. MACY &C0.ig 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
- NEW YORE. 





WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. == 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 


ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN i Coops 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s | Sc 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


AT 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


NEW CATALOGUES 


JUST OUT. 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTs. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








How to Sure 
Sin & dealp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 






HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
et with loss of hair, from 


diseases, 
pt are ’ and 
Paranentdy cacd ty the Curicens Suma 
the great Skin Cure, and 
rae | iy cxterually ana ie Cre ieace vane, the mow 
. > hey 











ScHOOL TEACHERS. 
ation shoul Beart a gumfud the fact in onnoction 


Francisco meeting, that the 
UNION PACIFIC, 
“THE OVERLAND ROUTE,” 


From Council Biuffs, rth, oF St ’ 
Runs fF change, Se 
Nevada, and offering yom 
greatest to the tourist. 


THOSE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP TO 


SAN FRANCISCO},, 


NEXT JULY, TO ATTEND THE 


Annual Convention of the National Edu- 
cational Asseeiation, 


should not forget that this line will make them 
Greatly Reduced Rates 


for the occasion. also remember 
‘het it ie 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE 


to the Pacific peeqieniy 2 sammer: 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A FAST TRAIN 
TO BAN FRANCISCO, 
and this train, 

“THE OVERLAND FLYER.” 
Saves one day in time 
Between Council Bluffs and the Pacitic Coast. 


hie the eee eee 
Lake, * he Dend Bea et 

“. the head- 

the finest 

This is the 





Thos. L, Kimball, E. L. Lomax, J. 8. Tebbets, 


Act’g Gen’l Mgr. 4.G.P.&T.A. 
OMARA, NEBRASKA, 


@.P.&T. A. 
















P. 0. 


a3 


Box 289.--| 
roa 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ERJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


we res gfe. OS Sei No Humbug. 








Pa 


PRD veawy tal Hols Bor. 
to rior idust Vo SB 


it >] 





S.-i. Swift became the 
+ of conversation, Ahd when the 
retired one of them asked Lady 
ie Sareea De: Swift? Can I ask 


tom pare 80. 

‘* Why not?” 

** Because he did a thing 09 
which a preven 
pearing in society.’ 

** What was that?” 

** Why, he died about a hundred years 
ago.” 


sub- 
ladies 
hat 


me years ago 
his ever ap- 


Pedestrian : ** Madam, a boy who I am 
told is your son has just thrown a stone at 
me, causing a wound that is very painful. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

Mother: “I don’t know. Have you 
tried arnica?” 


Irate Father—** See here, sir, what does 
this mean? You said you were at the 
head of the class, but Mr. Pedagogue says 
you are at the foot.” 

Little Son—‘‘ Well. maybe he counts 
from the other end.” 


**T am sorry you lent that book of 

ae You know he is very careful of 

ks, and that one came home in such a 
dreadful condition! You should never 
lend what is not your own.” 

**T know,” said the little fellow, ‘ but 
what in the world are you going to do 
when you have got to do as you would be 
done by?” 


A little girl who was taken to the Epis- 
copal church for the first time heard the 
cler, read the text : 

hese two commandments hang 


all ei and feet a ay >» as 
ttle gir ter 


¢ oo 
home, “‘ do they hang the prophets 
res ¥- commandments just the same as 
hristmas tree?” 


they > presents on the 


** Augustine, have you got the flowers 
Ihave to wear in my hair to-night?” 
“Yes, madam, but ”"——‘‘ But what?” 
**T have mislaid the hair.” 


A boy, who was told to confine himself 
to strong physical diet, took to soda water, 
as he thought that was the most fizzical 
thing he knew of.” 


“IT wouldn’t worry, John: 

any to borrow trouble.” 

rrow trouble? Great Ceesar, I ain’t 
borrowing trouble : I’ve got it to lend.” 


Mrs. Youngmaster.—‘‘Do you know, 
Emily, I think baby has inherited his 
father’s hair.” 

Mr. Y. (prematurely bald)—‘‘I’'m glad 
to hear somebody’s inherited it, for I 
have often wondered what became of it.” 


it doesn’t do 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City. s save Bagg gc 
Carriage Hire, and stop at the 


Express and 
Grand Union Hote aes Grand Centra! 
Handsomely Furnished ~ AY, - at $1 and 
bacopean Elevators and 


Sie [sha perday, 
odern Conveniences 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all af Genet. You 
can live better for less mo: at the Grand U nion 
Hotel, than any other first-c note! in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. sows SOOTAING SYRUP should all 


used for CHILDREN TEETHIN 
SOOTHES the ane SOFTEAS the GU. 
all CURES W 


Nb COLIC and is the x 
POR DIARRACEA. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


‘““Your graudfather there seems very 
old. Do you know what his is? 
Johnny (six or seven)—‘‘ No, sir; I 
couldn’t exactly say, sir; but I'm sure he 
can’t be very a 2 He’s always been 
ost the house as long as I can remem- 
r.” 


Never walk under a house painter if you 
don’t want him to get the drop on you. 


The Santa Fe Route. 

A recent trip over this road explained 
why this Route is becoming so very pop- 
ular between Chicago and Kansas City. 
They have first-class vestibule trains—give 
excellent attention to the comfort of 
passengers, and have thirty miles the 
\Ahorter distance. That is not all. Out of 
28 crossings only three cross their road at 
grade, thus reducing the danger of col- 
lision to the least degree possible. It is 
worthy the liberal patronage it is receiv- 
ing. Who wants to go this way to the 





National Association ? 


Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifie:. 
With its forty years 
of unexampled sue- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 
take in preferring 
Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla 


to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
2 Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 
ular, being in great- 
er demand than all 
others combined. 












va 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is selling faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.’’— George W. Whitman, 
Druggist, Albany, Ind. 


**T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 


tion.””— L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 
“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills 


are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously.’—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 


Roseland, Il. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 


best blood-purifier.”"—- W. T. McLean, 

Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

**T have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 
them in stock, as they are staples. 
‘ There is nothing so good for the youth- 


ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 
R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 
satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ prescriptions have 
been of no avail.””—C. F. Calhoun, 
Monmouth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


CUR "tw DEAF 


Pecr'’s Patent Improven Ovan- 
TONED Eak Daums Perfec tly fee 
store the 4 * whether 


Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle, 





ness is ca: 8, fevers or im 
J juries tothe pateral drums. Invisible, 
comfort always in position, Mu. 





sic, tion, whis heard d 
Ba inh ME NS 
way, cor. ew Yo 
illustrated book of proofs FREE, 





ATTENTION INVITED 
TO 

Norris’ Cyclopedic Map ofthe U. S. 

Sivartha Charts of Physiology. 

Gifford’s Air-Tight Ink- Well, 

Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 

Cheney’s D. P. Eraser. 

Old Bangor and Haynes Black- 
boards. 

Standard Slat Window Shades. 


Descriptive circulars and prices upon applica 
tion. Active agents wanted. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., 


General School Furnishers 
5308 BRoaADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SPAULAL 





Conventional “ Monon” Resolutions. 
Whereas : Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
bag of Florida 
na Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 
ing ie Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Chair Cars 
between Chicago, a. Cincinnati and 
Louisville is unsu : then— 
Be it Resolved: t before starting on a 
ney it is Goop PoLacy to correspond with 
McCormick, Gen’! Passenger Agent, © hicago. 


‘wit 





Yoa can live at home and make more money at work for us 
gs ae yet Bither sex ; al! ages. Cost- 
Terms VUEB. Address. ugusta. Maine 


y TRUE & CO. A 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
DR. W. J. STEW ART, 
362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
our i tenti > 
Wok.” Moderate Gharger. Plastic” uting for 
n down 8 and sensitive teeth, a specialt 
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Interesting—-Original—Practical. 


THE FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s ‘‘ Easy 
Lessons in German,” and designed to bring out the prominent matical features. 
A story simply written, and illustrated in a forcible and iieall teat. 


60 Cents. 


Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, post-paid, to 
teachers, for examination, at the introduction price. 


D, APPLETON & CO. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





Introduction I’rice, 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN 


of late 
AND COMPOSITION. 
to get such a book as 


LAN GUAG 


every teacher ; you will 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. 8. H. Albro, A.M., 7 ee Cee 5 ¥- 


“We must more sneente Se in be onl work the 
thet recog its the art 
this and put into practice. lam 
that han 


me more "8 PRIMARY 
It is — )" cl — of LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
it suggestive and helpful.” 


BARDEEN’S oye na RICAL MINS. 


1. Complete Rhetoric ig. For the Teacher. Bee 00 15 
2: Shorter Course in Rh quale. the Class. - - 
3s. utlines of Sentence Mak ing. -k Br aakiiocmaeee 2 

I feel it will be a satisfaction. me i x ou wnat Thue iy intended and desired, 
my personal ion for Bardeen’s © ~~ t —— help, but 
a@ great source enjoyment. Its veut of f cxchieat an freak Riastrations helpful 
class work, and, as compared with the works with which I am familiar, is 


" By W. H. 


distinction between learning to 
and the science. We want the text books 
to see one { have 
L NS IN 
T advise 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, hs - 113 William Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED-A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. omiTH, A, M., 


Autho “Studies « ’ Teacher of English Literature, 
a vast. Bnotitloh Scnoot. Cin Cineinnati, Ohio - - . oe 

A Preparation for the Study of English Literature, embracing a Review of Ety- 
mology ; Essentials of English Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 
Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 232 Pages. 








Sample Copy and Introductory Price. 60 Cents. 

Teachers will find this volume a veritable oye edia of valuable and besser pod 

from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 
YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
and Example. 

cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. Gopparp, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 

LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


information, which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for their pupils’ use 
() L , Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
UP Language: 
GoRDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Numbers 


books roy p- 7 tor Cox Comoe 
TAINTOR BROTH 
80 Franklin Street, Boston. 


These position W 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


1 and 2, 


HOW | TO THINK aso WHAT TO WRITE. 


8 ro 12 Years or Acs. 
tk, Bules for Se Pusstantos, Seed Mapks for 
Send postage stampe for samples to 


s Co., Publishers, 


ERS & 
18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





“J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
eae Books, Dra Models 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-RBooks on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PrAneS DRAWING MODELS, 


DELS he oocn | specially designed f he 
These Mo ve n 8 y a ‘or t 
d Dra Gram- 


teaching of Form and mary and 
mar Schools. They consist of oth Solids and Tablets, 
in a carefully are made with 
for uty, and are 


fae Sished at Pega spoasibie 4s y have 
— soon oe ted by the ne leading ets of te the ae coe and 
of wf the ou and , a -; in every stage, and especially 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





7 
79 Wabash A\ enue, Chicago. 





repared to aay and pa 


Bhcyclopeedia, Se rial Publications, Harpe 


solicited. 





TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


cash whether the amount is 


r 5,000 dollars for school book: 


ibners’, St. Nicholas Magazines and Magazines 0: 


. Seri 
American =o or will exchange for for stacdard Books. Send ior catalogue. Correspondence 


W.J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneou, 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 


419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





The Index is intended to supply to those who 
are careful enough readers to make notes of what 
they may wish use again, a book especially 
adapted to that purpose by a system of ing by 
letters, each having a margin for the inser- 





TODD’S INDEX RERUM. 


“ Better adapted to the object for which it is 
| in’ eg other with which I am ac- 
“An indispensable Ly of every literary man’s 





tion of the words most expressive of the subject 280 Pages. Quarto, Half Leather, $2,50. oF not uettionably the best book of the kind 
HJ py ee pol - Bae = THE BAKER & TAYLOR co Publishers 5 ‘ba; cone of the A ye possible means of 
choose to make ft cotipiete, nn’ S* Me may 4 * | mraneing te. ron Ot oe ec ae 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ~ ny 
MESERVY'S BETTER” BETTER! CHRISTOPHER SOdER Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Text-Books on Book Keeping. 


Single and double entry, and single entry, adopted in Boston and 
in every incorporated city but four in New England, in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloomington, Dubuque 
and hundreds of important cities in all the states. Sample copy of 
single and double entry sent for 50 cents. Single eniry, 30 cents. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav Bert. 


“* it makes the teaching of Bomeytery Science 
With fuli Explanatory Notes. possible in The C Schoo 
Descriptive Catalogue free on 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Criticai Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 


ete. 





We shall pa shortly a new edition of| *,*Price List and 
iethato ft tt third  iengtieh ed ti a revised by M ye 
is that of the g on, re vs 
Ruskin as the first volume of his Co! tod Works, J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
This has been canetully eon wis 5 Bad an 715 & 717 Market Street en oe 
with numerous explanatory readings from | Publishers of School and College Text-Boo 
Ruskin’s other works. Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 
“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable readi 
book, especially ys girls, both on account of t 
ease and grace of its ‘<r? and on account of its 
su tiveness and h ful moral influence. 
e notes are the result of Pm anew ge experience 
tn the class-room, and are designed not only to 
explain obscure references, but also to arouse an 









eee © me eens study of a ual sind Mechan by thousand of fata Heqetchuen 
are § cien pad al 

d ti brought a lot of imitators usin 

study of Rusia. mo Coen” PUP to Further | pay pombe famerbes ink THe 

Joha Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York.| Rt C0. 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 

SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIM- 
ARY SCHOOLS, (80 cts.) by bay 2 Menard 
saa Belle 5 ey oy who give us 50 delightful 

little songs for children 

SONG rte Book Il, by L. O. Emerson, 
(40 cts.) B Satyr Weoprentve e course of exercises 
and songs, 341 in number, in all the keys, and 
with explanations. 110 are regular songs. 


A valuable musical text book. 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO, ($1.) 
merry and m songs, all fam: 
banjo accompaniment, making a most attrac- 

CLASSIC TENOR som 36 tenor songs 
of a high tape by 29 com- 

t variety. Such names as: 
uti, At 1H und, G , Jensen, Godard 
Nicolai, am the au’ rs indicate good 

and attractive m . This book adds one to 
our “ classic’ series which now includes 

Song Classics for Low Voices, Bass and Alto 

iano Classics, 

Pianist, 

Yo People’s Classics. 
(Price of each, $1.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. 8. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway, New Vork. 


A NEW BOOK! 
Te Vistas, oe a Resteds. 
ystem o s for Societ 
~¥ ~~ 9 ~ J eee 
By ee Saanares co 


ous ones, with 





A 





Sent mail 
wd RMT FI WOOD 2 00., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL, 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


78 |-Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union S;stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. I., 
July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1888. 


will be offered from all the i- 
Lov fates fa ch bears uae 
uni will ons be 

are Sas Sr ie ceo, 

include some of foremost 
men in the and w — For 
A. LET?TLEFIELD, Supt. Bchools, Rector. = 

J. MILTON HALL, President. 








The Lates 


the English Language and Literature. 
pemesed Stiang’s 
nglish. Bock L., 35 cents. 


BOOKS in ENGLISH are our William’s Com 
use in High Schools and Colleges. 
both say ect is the book I want.” Meiklejohn’s English Language (recently published) is to be 
It contains Grammar, Composition, Versification, and 
Price, $1.30; Grammar separate, 80 cents; Literature 
xercises in Ft glish Accidence, $ Syntax, and Style (send 35 cents for it); an 


used in ten New England Cities. 


Only two 


osition and Rhetoric oro (75 cents). 
igh School Principals 


a Byde' 


Book 1]., 54 cents. Don't fail to examine them if you,are going to chan 


It is for 
ve examined itas yet, and 


istory of 
te, 80 cents. We have also just 
's Practical Lessons inthe Use of 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Sesten, New York, and Chicago. 





